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CASUALTY LEADERS NOT 
DISHEARTENED BY PRESENT 
PERIOD OF DEPRESSION 


Business Harder to Get But Com- 
panies Are Adjusting Themselves 
to New Conditions 


KEEPING EYE ON EXPENSES 


Sensible Attitude on Aftermath of 
Stock Market Crash Taken by 
Edward C. Stone 


The year 1930 has so far lived up to 
the expectations of casualty and surety 
executives in that it is proving to be one 
of continued keen competition with bus- 
iness considerably more difficult to get 











in 1929. With the passing of the half- 
year mark, the companies are taking 
stock of conditions and for the most part 
it is with the determination that despite 
a period of depression nothing will be 
gained by taking a pessimistic attitude. 
As one executive expressed the situa- 
tion: “We are now back to normalcy. 
Last year was one of greatly inflated 
values with a bull stock market and pros- 
perity at a high pitch. It was not an 
ordinary year and the sooner the busi- 
ness adjusts itself to new conditions the 
better.” 


Few Companies Show Increases 


While it is too early to get definite 
facts and figures on how the companies 
fared in the first six months of this 
year, The Eastern Underwriter has at- 
tempted to appraise the situation by in- 
terviewing some of the leaders of the 
business. It is generally known that 
only a few of the companies have made 
gains in volume for the first half of the 
year over the corresponding period of 
1929. The trend has been toward more 
leniency in underwriting requirements; 
underwriters are not “splitting so many 
hairs” when risks are submitted. Main- 
taining a fair volume is uppermost in 
the minds of production chiefs, the de- 
sire to exceed 1929 records being put 
into the background for the time being. 
It will be interesting to see how well 
early estimates of the first six months 
are borne out when the mid-year results 
are tabulated. 

One of the younger companies with an 
eye to the future took a courageous step 
early in the year when it did consider- 
able weeding out of its agency plant. 
Although this step resulted in a drop in 
Premium income the executives of this 
company point with satisfaction to a 

ig improvement in its loss ratios. 
_ All along the line companies are keep- 
Ing a watchful eye on expenses both in 
home office and in the field. Economy 
Programs are in full swing. 

The tendency has been to attribute 


collapse of the stock market last fall and 

the further setback in market prices dur- 

ing the past two months. This is not 
(Continued on Page 38) 








and losses in many lines heavier than». 

















PHOENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 148 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 








Excellent Service and Facilities 


DEPENDABLE 





Established apha 


INSURANCE 


Indemnity Company 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Metropolitan Department, 150 William Street 






































the present depression entirely to the ‘ 








SIXTY-NINE 
CAISSONS 


are now being sunk to carry the foundations of the great, 
new Home-Office Building of the 


PENN MUTUAL 


on historic Independence Square in Philadelphia. 


Our present building, occupied in 1915, and designed 
to be capacious enough for the business increase of twenty- 
five years or more, became overtaxed some time ago, the 
increased new business of the last three years having made 
heavy space exactions. The new building is expected to be 
ready January 1, 1932, and allowance in its dimensions has 
been made for expansion at a still more rapid rate than 
that of our recent notable progress,—such as 


A GREATER NUMBER OF POLICIES 
than in any other half year of the 
Company’s history, paid for in the 
first six months of 1930. 























GENERAL ELECTRIC PLAN 
FOR UNEMPLOYMENT FUND 
LIKE GROUP INSURANCE 


Adoption of System by One of 
World’s Greatest Employers 
Considered Significant 


WILL BE _CONTRIBUTORY 


Employe to Pay In 1% of Wages; 
Company To Contribute Equal 
Amount Into Fund 








With increasing unemployment the 
possibilities of unemployment insurance 
protection are being considered more 
now than at any time within recent 
years because those years have been 
ones of prosperity and full employment 
for most industries. What is regarded 
as a highly important and significant de- 
velopment in this direction is the unem- 
ployment fund plan that has been 
worked out by the General Electric Co. 

One of the most interesting features 
of this plan is that it is on the contrib- 
utory basis and in other respects resem- 
bles the application of a group insurance 
plan to unemployment. The fact that 
one of the largest industrial corporations 
in the world is putting such a plan into 
operation and using practically a group 
insurance plan is looked upon by some 
insurance people as of great importance 
and a possible step toward unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


Voluntary and Contributory 

The General Electric Co. has made the 
plan voluntary with each plant unit of its 
organization. The unemployment plan 
may be adopted by any works, regard- 
less of the action of the other plants, 
and the company will participate upon 
an affirmative vote of 60% or more of 
the eligible employes of that works. Any 
employe with continuous service with the 
company of one year or more is eligible 
for membership. By enrolling the par- 
ticipant agrees to pay into a trust fund 
created by the plan approximately 1% 
of his actual weekly or monthly earn- 
ings for a period of three years, but 
only so long as his earnings are 50% or 
more of his average full-time weekly or 
monthly earnings. 

In case of abnormal unemployment, 
normal contributions by participating 
employes would cease and all employes 
would be called upon to contribute. Ip 
other words, employes who are subject 
to lay-offs would aid themselves as much 
as possible, and when they could no 
longer do this, then those employes who 
are still working would contribute to- 
ward the aid of the men who are laid 
off, while the General Electric Co. would 
itself contribute in both instances to an 
extent equal to that of the participating 
employes. 

How Funds Will Be Handled 

According to the plan, up to 3% of 
the contributions paid into the trust 
will be available for the relief of em- 
ployes or former employes in need; up 
to 27% of the normal contributions will 
be available for loans to employes who 
are members, and the balance, approx- 
imately 70% of the normal, together with 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Njo extra effort on 
your part but—— 


what—a—difference 
to one of these kids ! ! 








Your life insurance business, 
placed through this Organization 
during July will help send some 
poor child of the city to an estab- = 
lished Camp for Needy Children 
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—out where there are real trees » 

and green grass,—with no expense to you whatever, simply the direction of your business through this = 

office will make it possible for one of these children to enjoy all or part of a wonderful time—according = 

to the size of your application. We look forward to sending many. We deduct nothing from your . 
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account. Help us celebrate this most important part of our Fifth Anniversary. The party we want to 


invite you to on August 1st, we will advise you of personally. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


DRIVE FOR A GRAND TOTAL OF 
$72,000,000 


as a result of Five Years of— 
standard paid for business 


—Organized Service— 


THE KEANE-PATTERSON AGENCY 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 WEST THIRTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY Telephone Chickering 2384 


LEYENDECKER BRANCH JOHN STREET BRANCH WHITE PLAINS BRANCH BRONX DIVISION 
225 Broadway 60 John Street 226 Main Street 566 Courtlandt Avenue 
Telephone: Barclay 3670 Telephone: John 4107 Telephone: White Plains 9086 Telephone: Melrose 2225 
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Swedish Congress Greatly Impressed Americans 


Found Satisfaction In Hearing and Mixing With Actuarial 
Personalities; Next Congress To Be Held In Canada; Those 
From United States Who Took Part In Informal Discussions 


By AN AMERICAN ACTUARY 


The week ending June 15 saw several 
hundred actuaries from Europe and be- 
yond converging upon Stockholm, “the 
Venice of the North,” and the American 
actuary, traveling upon the continent 
about that time, was not surprised to 
encounter other Americans on Unter den 
Linden in Berlin, or in the seaports of 


by a Tuberculosis Hazard,” seemed to be 
of especial interest to European actu- 
aries and elicited no American partici- 
pation beyond that contained in the ori- 
ginal papers submitted to the Congress 
and embodied in the compilations dis- 
tributed to members before the Congress. 

The subject of “Dividend Distribution,” 





Some Prominent Men At The Congress 


Holland or in the hotels and museums 
of Copenhagen. The American group 
numbered between thirty-five and forty 
actuaries, not a large percentage of the 
600, approximately, who were said to 
have been in attendance, but the ag- 
gregate “mileage” rolled up by those 
from the United States and Canada was 
probably much larger than for any oth- 
er unit represented at the Congress. 

The Americans were, for the most part, 
quartered at the Atlantic and Grand Ho- 
tels. At the latter, too, were registered 
a number of their British friends, Sir 
Joseph Burn, Geoffrey Marks, H. E. Mel- 
ville and others, as well as Dr. Alfred 
Manes of the German group and M. 
Amédée Bégault, the genial president of 
the Permanent Committee. 

The Opening Session 


The opening session on Monday fore- 
noon, June 16, in the Grand Hall of the 
Concert House was graced by the at- 
tendance of H. R. H., the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, who read, in excellent Eng- 
lish, a short but peculiarly fitting ad- 
dress. Contributory to the pomp and 
circumstance of these opening ceremo- 
nies, the meeting was attended not only 
by the visiting ladies in the gallery but 
also on the floor, by certain diplomatic 
and consular representatives of the coun- 
tries represented, among whom might be 
noted those wearing the picturesque cos- 
tumes of the Near and Far East. Ad- 
dresses of welcome were made by Mr. 
Bégault and by the presidents of the 
Organizing Committee, Mr. Sven Palme 
and Dr. E. Phragmen, who were duly 
elected presidents of the Congress. 

The first topics on the official pro- 
gramme, “Theory of Risk,” “Risk Insur- 
ance vs. Savings Insurance,” and “Mor- 
tality Experience Among Risks Affected 


however, was of greater general inter- 
est. In his discussion of this topic F. 
H. Johnston of The Prudential referred 
to the Contribution and Asset - Share 
Systems of computing dividends and 
commented on their relation to Ameri- 
can conditions. The closely allied sub- 
ject, “Relative Merits to Policyholders 
of Participating and Non-Participating 
Insurances,” proved to be of even great- 
er interest to American members. Henry 
Moir, who had been described by the 
general reviewers of all the contribu- 
tions on this subject as “strongly favor- 
ing non-participating insurance,” ex- 
plained that, in his opinion, each pos- 
sessed definite merits and that there was 
room for the conduct of both types in 
the United States and Canada, Apropos 
of the fact that all the American papers 
on this subject submitted to the Congress 
were by actuaries of non-participating 
companies and thus might. give an in- 
correct notion as to the relative impor- 
tance of non-participating business, E. 
W. Marshall referred to the position of 
participating companies in the United 
States, both as to “Net Cost” and volume 
of business written. Mr. Elston’s com- 
ments were suggested by the contribu- 
tions of other authors of printed discus- 
sions, and A. D. Watson’s were of a gen- 
eral nature, to some extent from the 
Ganadian point of view. 


Sickness Insurance 

In the course of the discussion on 
“Technical Methods for Sickness. Insur- 
ance” Franklin B. Mead made some ob- 
servations on the process of selecting 
disability risks and John S. Thompson 
‘on the American desire to establish a 
contract which might result in a stable 
and homogeneous experience rather than 
at the present stage of disability business 


to develop an elaborate technique for the 
circulation of premium rates and re- 
serves. 

The oral review of “Old Age Pen- 
sions” included discussions by Henry 
Moir, who dwelt on the quality and 
quantity of pension service rendered by 
group underwriters in America to cor- 
porations and other large employers; by 
E A. Lundgren, who referred to the ab- 
sence of facilities for the transfer of 
membership from one pension group to 
another; by D. A. Walker (Equita- 
ble of New York); and by Mr. Watson, 
the last two deprecating an attempt to 
distinguish between disability and se- 
ility at ages over sixty-five. 


The Social Program 


The social program included a recep- 
tion at the Restaurant “Berns-Salonger” 
on Monday evening where a cordial wel- 
come was expressed by Mr. Palme and 
delightful folk songs were sung by a 
male chorus of unusual quality. There 
was a reception and tea at the Royal 
Palace on Tuesday afternoon at which 
the members of the Congress and the 
ladies accompanying them were formally 
received by H. M. the King and H. R. 
H., the Crown Prince. There followed 
an excursion to Saltsjoben and a tour by 
boat of the Stockholm archipelago; a 
banquet given Wednesday evening by 
the Town Council of Stockholm in the 
gorgeous “Gilded Room” of the City Hall 
with dancing afterwards in the equally 
impressive “Blue Room.” A variety the- 
atre was visited where appropriate no- 
tice was taken .of the predominance of 
actuarial members of the audience; and, 
finally, there was the official banquet, 
where the covers numbered 800. That 
was held in the Grand Hotel Royal, 
where addresses were made by Mr. 
Palme of the organizing committee; ‘Mr. 
Bégault of the permanent committee; 
Mr. Trouncer, president of the Institute 
of Actuaries of London; Professor Oc- 
hisner of the German delegation; and 
Wendell M. Strong, president of the 
Actuarial Society of America. 

The days immediately following the 
Congress were devoted to conducted 
tours, arranged by the committee. These 
included visits to the Far North, to Vis- 
by and to other points of interest in 
Sweden and Norway. 


Next Congress in Canada 


During the week three members of 
the executive council of the permanent 
committee were held, the chief purpose 
of which was to elect a new secretary- 
treasurer, Mr. Theate of Brussels, and 
to determine the meeting place of the 
next Congress, which will be held in 
1933. 


The claims of Italy were energetically 


pressed by Mr. Troja of the Italian 
group, but, in the end, Mr. Troja gen- 
erously deferred to T. B. Macaulay’s 
invitation, first expressed at the Con- 
gress in London (1927) that the next 





SVEN PALME 


Congress following Sweden be held in 
Canada on the definite understanding 
that the 1936 Congress will be held in 
Rome, It was accordingly voted to meet 
in Canada next. 

An International Actuarial Congress 
has great value beyond that derived from 
actual attendance at the Congress ses- 
sions; viz: the opportunity to present 
comprehensive reviews of the various 
topics as ultimately published in the Pro- 
ceedings, and the opportunity afforded 
during the Congress of meeting actuaries 
from other lands and with different 
points of view. 

The Stockholm Congress was a huge 
success in every respect and the organ- 
izing committee is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the excellence of the ar- 
rangements, whether from the scientific 
and professional viewpoint, or with ref- 
erence to the constructive attention 
which was given throughout to the small- 
est details of the program. Even more 
striking than the high quality of the 
management of the Congress was the 
genuine hospitality which was displayed 
by the Swedish actuaries and their fam- 
ilies and which will not soon be forgot- 
ten by those who were fortunate enough 
to enjoy it. 





Stockholm Notes 


In all international events there is al- 
ways a Striking figure whose personality 
is outstanding. In Sweden a-great im- 
pression was made upon the American 
visitors by Sven Palme, who has been 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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H. L. Rosenfeld Retires; 
He Will Live in France 


WAS MANAGER OF PRUDENTIAL 





Former Second Vice-President of Equit- 
able Society Long A Brilliant Insur- 
ance Personality 





Henry L. Rosenfeld, manager of the 
Manhattan ordinary agency of The Pru- 
dential at 46 Cedar street, New York, and 
widely regarded as one of the most bril- 


liant and cul- 
tured men in 
the life insur- 
ance business, 


has retired be- 
cause of the 
condition of his 
health, and in 
future will  re- 
side in Paris 
where he _ has 
had an apart- 
ment for some 
time, and where 
he has been 
spending some 
months out of 
each year in recent years. He wrote a 
large amount of personal business, and 
also considerable group insurance in ad- 
dition to running the agency. 

Mr. Rosenfeld began his insurance ca- 
reer as an agent in Atlanta; Ga., devel- 
oping unusual talent as a producer. Later, 
he was transferred to Cincinnati as a 
general agent where he attracted atten- 
tion by reason of his keen insurance 
ability, production activities and all 
around intelligence. He became super- 
visor of agencies of the company and 
later assistant to President Paul L. Mor- 
ton. It was in the Morton regime that 
group insurance was pioneered. In this 
division of insurance Mr. Rosenfeld at- 
tracted wide attention, his speeches on 
the subject being of decided help in its 
development. He became head of the 
group insurance division and also of the 
home purchase division. When George 
T. Wilson retired from the Equitable 
Mr. Rosenfeld became head of the for- 
eign business and his experiences abroad 
during the war in connection with Equit- 
able policyholders, deposits and other 
angles was extremely interesting. He 
rose from fourth to second vice-presi- 
dent of the company. 


Retired For A Time 

After his resignation from life insur- 
ance he went into fire reinsurance for 
a time being United States manager of 
several British companies. He re-en- 
tered life insurance with The Prudential 
several years ago, building up an ordi- 
nary agency from scratch. His acquaint- 
ance with important New Yorkers in 
the financial district was unusually large 
and he wrote large policies on many 
of them. He is said to have written the 
largest single premium policy on an in- 
dividual life. 

The Prudential, in making the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Rosenfeld’s retire- 
ment, said in “The Bulletin,” an agency 
publication : 

“Mr. Rosenfeld has long been one of 
the best-informed life insurance men in 
\merica. Before joining The Prudential 
he enjoyed a long and remarkably suc- 
cessful field and home office experience 
with another company. With us he was 
a large personal producer and an out- 
Standing agency executive. 

“Mr. Rosenfeld is a man of wide cul- 

ture and appealing personality. During 
his many years in the life insurance bus- 
iness he has made countless friends. 
. Through ‘The Bulletin’ his home of- 
hee and field associates register their 
regret that his health compels him to re- 
Inquish his active association with them, 
and they trust that as a result of his 
relief from active duty his personal con- 
dition may improve and his life be pro- 
longed.” 








_ The last thing a man wants is life 
inSurance—but that’s the time he can’t 


get it—Western & Southern “Field 
News.” 


Dr. John M. Thomas To 
Join National Life of Vt. 


WILL ASSUME VICE-PRESIDENCY 





Rutgers University President Has Been 
On Vermont Company’s Board 
For Ten Years 





A well-known educator, Dr. John 
Martin Thomas, president of Rutgers 
University since 1925, will become a vice- 
president of the National Life of Ver- 
mont in the fall. Dr. Thomas will re- 
main as university head until after the 
opening of the fall term but will submit 
his resignation to the board of trustees 
in October. 

An ordained Presbyterian minister, 
Dr. Thomas has been president of three 
colleges, Middlebury College, Pennsyl- 
vania State College and Rutgers, during 
the last twenty-two years. He attained 
distinction at each institution, adding to 
his reputation in the educational field. 
At Rutgers his administration has been 
marked by a rapid growth in enrollment; 
the year before he came there, 1924-25, 
the registration was 1,343; last year it 
was almost double the previous figure, 
2,662. Dr. Thomas also developed the 
extension course conducted by the uni- 
versity until the total enrollment, in- 
cluding summer students and extension 
pupils, rose from 2,396 to 16,861. 

As a director of the National Life for 
the past ten years, his interest in life 
insurance has been close. He made the 
following statement in connection with 
his acceptance of the new post: 

“T have lost. none of my faith in Rut- 
gers University, which I believe has a 
great future as the State University of 
New Jersey. I have been a director of 
the National Life for over ten years and 
have been greatly interested in its af- 
fairs. After twenty-two years of col- 
lege administration, it will be a great ad- 
venture to undertake the responsibilities 
of a business executive.” 

Dr. Thomas was born at Fort Coving- 





CREATIVE 


of a branch office. 


letter as confidential. 


110 Fulton Street 





Wanted 


We need a man with creative life insurance ability to become manager 
If you long to create an organization under you, and 
if you think you have the ability to do it, write to us. 


We offer you a substantial weekly salary and bonus. 
mutual company and our agency is one of the larger ones in the city. 


Write to us giving full details about yourself. 


“CREATIVE” 
THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


MANAGER 


Ours is a 


We will regard your 


New York 








ton, N. Y., on December 27, 1869. He 
was graduated in 1890 from Middlebury 
College, and in 1893 from the Union 
Theological Seminary. He was pastor 
of the Arlington Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in East Orange from 1893 to 
1908. He studied in Germany for a time 
during those years and in 1908, at the 
age of thirty-nine, became president of 


‘Middlebury College. 





GEORGE C. MOORE DEAD 


George C. Moore, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Reliance Life of Pitts- 
burgh, died suddenly at his home in that 
city on Tuesday. Mr. Moore was fifty- 
two years old and was a director in a 
number of corporations in Pittsburgh. 





REACHES GOAL SET IN 1920 


Shenandoah Life of Roanoke, Va., 
which began business in 1916, has at- 
tained the goal set ten years ago and 
reports as of June 30, insurance in force 
of $102,818,167. 





menced business. 


life insurance. 


still greater Guardian. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





1860—1930 


On July 16, 1860, The Guardian Life com- 


In its seventy years of service, the Company 
has won and held an ever increasing number of 


friends among both the buyers and the sellers of 


We appreciate these friendships, and from them 


derive added enthusiasm for and confidence in a 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


ns 


* NEW YORK CITY 








NEW MEMBERSHIP PEAK 





National Association Closes Year With 
18,415 Members; 219 Local Associa- 
tions Affiliated 
The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters closed its fiscal year June 30 
with a membership of 18,415, the great- 
est in the organization’s history. The 
previous high peak was on Tune 30, 1929, 

when 18,183 was reported. 

The new mark attained represents a 
distinct accomplishment in view of the 
fact that a high pressure campaign for 
membership was carried on the previous 
year and not resorted to last year. There 
was a gain of three new associations, 
bringing the total local association mem- 
bership to 219. A substantial financial 
gain is anticipated, although figures have 
not yet been announced. 





PAUL R. TEITRICK APPOINTMENT 





Succeeds Father, Late Reed B. Teitrick, 
as General Agent in Harrisburg 
For Union Central 
Union Central Life has announced the 
appointment of Paul R. Teitrick as gen- 
eral agent in Harrisburg, Pa., succeeding 
his father, the late Reed B. Teitrick, who 
died in June. The appointment was ef- 

fective July 1. 

Mr. Teitrick has been a personal pro- 
ducer of the Harrisburg agency for the 
past six years and has been in close con- 
tact with the agency’s affairs through 
his father’s affiliation with the business. 
He was in temporary charge of the 
agency during his father’s long illness 
of four months this year. He is a grad- 


uate of Penn State College, class of 
1923. 





ATTENDING AETNA LIFE MEET 

Delegates from the Tames. P. Graham 
agency of the Aetna Life in New York 
City attending the company’s 1930 East- 
ern Regional meeting at the Grand 
Hotel. Mackinac Island, Mich., this week 
include General Agent Graham, D. R. 
Lever, and Sam T. Greene. 

From the R. H. Keffer agency eighteen 
men qualified for the convention includ- 
ing C. P. Rogge, C. C. Pritchard, A. C. 
Marschalck, H. L. Jamison, W. H. Wad- 
dington, G. L. Farrington, R. H. Keffer 
and Stanley Weiland. 





DETROIT MEN ABROAD 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris Fishman, accom- 
panied by S. Rose, are in Europe on a 
two months’ visit. Mr. Fishman is vice- 
president of the Detroit Life, and man- 
ager of the Fishman Agency of that 
company. Mr. Rose is a leading member 
of the Fishman agency. 





FEATURE MAGAZINE 
An item which anpeared in the Con- 
necticut Mutual “Policyholder” urging 


the use of safe deposit boxes for in- 
surance policies and other valiwable pa- 
pers was used by the Union Trust Co. 
of East St. Louis as the center of a 
display of safety deposit vaults in the 
bank lobby. 
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High up in the mountains the snow melts under the warming sun. In the forest thousands of springs 
bubble from the depths. Rains, falling on the uplands, feed myriad little rills. Runnels and rivulets 
converging into creeks and brooks babble and cascade into the valley below. And then, the river, 
flowing between its hills, meets the mighty dam and stops. Here all the water from the range—that 
otherwise might be dissipated—piles up in a great reservoir of wealth. Millions of horse-power 
harnessed for industry. Millions of gallons of fertility controlled to turn the desert into a garden. 





From THE cities, from the villages, from 
the farms, from offices, shops, mines and 
mills into the reservoirs of the insurance 
companies flow countless converging streams 
of insurance premiums. Millions of dollars 
annually, savings effected by more than half 
the nation’s population — payments made 
into a fund for protection against 
loss by death, sickness, fire, accident, liabil- 
ity and theft. Funds to replace the earning 
power of the disabled worker, to rebuild the 
home, to pay the cost of misfortunes that, if 
placed on an individual, would destroy him. 





These great resources gathered behind the 
bulwark of the insurance companies, for the 
protection of their policyholders, form a 
great depository of national wealth. Through 
the sluice gates of wise investment these are 
released to the industries of the land. 
Because of insurance funds placed in farm 
and city mortgages more plows turn longer 





furrows. More wheels turn in more fac- 
tories. Because of insurance investments in 
railroad and public utility properties, more 
foodstuffs are carried by faster freights, 
more electric and gas conveniences are 
enjoyed. Insurance capital invested in gov- 
ernment and municipal securities benefits 


every. home and community in the land. 


By means of these harnessed resources 
every policyholder becomes a partner in the 
nation’s greatest enterprises. 

More than 20,000 tna representa- 
tives, located in every part of the United 
States, are fully equipped to counsel 


you in every form of insurance protection. - 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, ZTNA CASUALTY 


AND SURETY COMPANY, AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 

















This is a reduced reproduction of the sixth in the Aetna’s 1930 series of Saturday Evening 
Post advertisements. Designed to deepen the public’s appreciation and understanding of 
insurance, these messages are giving immeasurable help to Aetna-izers in their personal sales. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Teachers Ass’n Has 
$32,788,197 In Force 


MAKES REPORT FOR LAST YEAR 





$12,913,397 Annuities; 777 Institutions 
Represented; 217 Have Adopted 
Contributory Plan 





The Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, organized in 1918 to supple- 
ment the work of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, had $32,788,197 insurance in force 
and $12,913,397 of annual annuities at the 
end of 1929, according to its eleventh an- 
nual report just issued. 

The number of annuity contracts in 
force during the vear increased from 
6,956 to 8,132 or 17%. The number of 
life insurance contracts in force in- 
creased from 5,021 to 5,791 or 15%. The 
total number of annuity and insurance 
contracts increased by 16% from 11.977 
held by 9,159 different policyholders to 
13,923 contracts held by 10,635 different 
persons. 

The favorite forms of insurance writ- 
ten in 1929 were 386 limited, whole, and 
modified life policies for $2.452,352; 363 
term and decreasing life policies for $2,- 
066,500: and 183 endowment policies for 
$1,033,656. The largest number of poli- 
cies in 1929 were taken at ages from 
30 to 39—355 policies for $2,414,554— 
and from 40 to 49,—314 policies for $1,- 
846,784—as contrasted with 138 policies 
for $763,580 taken before 30. and 129 poli- 
cies for $653,508 taken at 50 or later. The 
institutions at which the largest amounts 
were Columbia $442.000. California $257,- 
000, New York $222,000. Michigan $163.- 
000. Pennsylvania $142.000, Harvard 
$136,000, and Cornell $114,000. The aver- 
age amount of insurance in the associa- 
tion per nolicyholder is now approxi- 
mately $9,000. 

2,968 Persons in One Group 


In February, 1929, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York made an agree- 
ment with the Teachers Insurance & An- 
nuity Association whereby the corpora- 
tion is expending $5,400,000 in purchas- 
ing annuity contracts from the Associa- 
tion for those persons who reach the-age 
of sixty-five in 1931 or thereafter who 
were on November 22, 1928, on the list 
of those having expectations from the 
Carnegie Foundation and who remain in 
institutions associated with the Founda- 
tion until retirement under the rules of 
the foundation. There are 2,968 persons 
who come under this action. 

The number of institutions represented 
by the policvholders increased during the 
year from 716 to 777. The number of 
universities and colleges that have 
adopted the plan of contributing toward 
retiring allowances for their officers and 
teachers is now 144. Twenty-eight re- 
search institutions and forty-five en- 
dowed schools bring the total number 
to 217, an increase of 18% during the 
year. 

Investments and Income 


The income of the association during 
1929 was $4,623,091, which caused an in- 
crease in the total assets from $15,104.318 
to $18,992,018, or 25%. Those acquired 
during the vear have an average vield 
of 5.15%. The average yield of all in- 
vestments is 5.2%. 

The trustees voted to pay a life insur- 
ance dividend of 1% on the reserve over 
the contractual rate of 3%4% for 1929. 
Life annuities totaling $76,238 a year are 
now being paid to 151 persons. Sixteen 
insurance death payments were made 
totaling $83,060. 





50 YEARS IN LIFE INSURANCE 

James Sykes of Lowell, Mass.. one of 
the “Old Guard” of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, celebrated last month the 
anniversary of his fiftieth year in life 
Insurance. After twenty-one years with 
another company, Mr. Sykes entered 
Hancock service on April 5, 1901, and 
was in active work as agent until Sep- 
tember, 1924. Since then he has been 
occupied in office work. Mr. Sykes, born 
in England in May, 1843, is eighty-seven 
years of age, 


“AETNA-IZERS” IN CONVENTION 





Eastern Agents Met This Week at Mac- 
kinac Island; Westerners at Colo- 
rado Springs Next Week 
_Five hundred Aetna Life representa- 
tives qualified for the company’s 1930 
regional conventions which are being 
held this month. Eastern Aetna-izers 
met this week at Mackinac Island, Mich., 
while western agents will gather next 
week at Colorado Springs, Col. These 
meetings, provided by Aetna Life general 
agents with home office co-operation, 
are available to those fieldmen who at- 
tain specified high sales records during 

the regional year. 

_ The keynote of this year’s conference 
is “Stressing Organizing Selling.” Al- 
though emphasis is placed on the busi- 
ness sessions, many fine entertainment 
features have been arranged. The east- 
ern agents took a boat trip to Mackinac 
Island via the Great Lakes. while as a 
compensating attraction. the western 
representatives will make the trip to 
Pike’s Peak. 

Members of the Hartford home office 
delegation attending these meetings in- 
clude: K. A. Luther, vice-president; W. 
H. Dallas, assistant vice-president; Dr. 
P. M. Cort, associate medical director; 
J. E. Griffith, Jr. secretary, group di- 
vision; C. V. Pickering, advertising man- 
ager; Dewey R. Mason, Clyde F. Gay, 
J. B. Moody, Jr., J. W. deForest, assist- 
ant superintendents of agencies: N. R. 
DeNezzo. head of the conservation nit 
and V. D. Burgessor, life agency divi- 
sion. 





BANKERS LIFE CHANGES 





Harold G. Johnson Apvointed Agency. 
Manager at Cleveland: H. F. Gar- 
rett Made Manager at Cincinnati 


Two younger members of the Bank- 
ers Life of Des Moines sales organiza- 
tion were promoted last week. Harold 
G. Johnson, for the past year agency 
manager at Buffalo, was appointed a 
manager at Cleveland, succeeding G. R. 
Craft. Bankers Life veteran who has re- 
signed because of advanced age and im- 
paired health. H. F. Garrett, associated 
with the Cleveland agency since 1924 
and agency supervisor for the past four 
years, was appointed manager at Cin- 
cinnati, succeeding R. A. Maddock who 
resigned. Both appointments were ef- 
fective July 1. 

r. Johnson started selling for 
Bankers Life in 1925 and his success was 
outstanding. He quickly won a place 
among the company’s leading producers, 
and became manager at Buffalo in 1929. 
Mr. Garrett has been one of the lead- 
ing producers of the Cleveland agency 
and has accomplished noteworthy or- 
ganization work there. 

Mr. Crafts, retiring manager at Cleve- 
land, has just rounded out a quarter of 
a century of service with the Des Moines” 
company. On the advice of physicians, 
he will seek a dryer climate in which to 
live. He will, however. continue to re- 
tain his residence in Cleveland and his 
contract with the Cleveland agency. 





PRESIDENT NOLLEN’S PRESENT 





Bankers Life President Is Given Booklet 
Containing Signatures of Every Mem- 
ber of Company’s Organization 

Among many “Bon Voyage” gifts 
presented to President Gerard S. Nollen 
of the Bankers Life of Des Moines, prior 
to his departure early in June for a trip 
abroad, was one which he was carefully 
instructed not to open until after break- 
fast the first day at sea. Aboard the 
“Volendam” with Mrs. Nollen and their 
two children, the Bankers Life president 
opened the package and discovered with- 
in, a little booklet containing the signa- 
tures of every member of the company’s 
organization, numbering nearly 600. 

Writing from Paris, later in the 
month, President Nollen expressed his 
thanks and appreciation to the home of- 
fice organization, declaring that he will 
keep the booklet among his most cher- 
ished possessions. _ 



























































THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 











FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 








Spectacle 


Gurese ... dazzling 
... a City transformed into 
a fairyland of brilliance... 
Chicago in 1933 ... a city 
of splendor ... engineers 
and architects .. . artists 
and artisans ... combined 
energies directed toward 
adefinite goal...Chicago’s 
second World’s Fair... 
the nations of the world 
will be the welcome guests 
of a great city... a great 
city in her party dress ... 
Chicago promises in her 
enthusiasm .. . and her 
promises are being backed 
with good old-fashioned 
hard work. 


1933 will find Chicago 
ready for her guests. And 
the Illinois Life will cele- 
brate with its city. Forty 
years going and growing. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 
Winois Life Building 1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Raymond W. S , President 















SERVICE 


without 


COST 


OUR out of 
five eligible employers are 
still available as Group in- 
surance prospects. 


You cannot afford to let 
any competitor discuss the 
subject with your clients 
more thoroughly or offer 
any more complete service 
than you do. 


When your clients place 
their Group insurance in 
The Travelers they will re- 
ceive the maximum in group 


service and at a minimum 
cost. 


The Travelers does not 
overlook a single one of 
your interests or the inter- 
ests of any other party toa 
Group case. 


We are at your service. 
We will work for and with 
you without a charge 
against your commission. 
We can help you in the same 
way we have helped many 
others. 


' CRO 


If you know a man who 
ought to bein the insurance 
business, a man who should 
get started right, who would 
profit from Travelers train- 
ing, put him in touch with 
the nearest Travelers branch 
office, or Walter E. Mallory, 

Agency Secretary of The 

Travelers Companies 
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Toronto Convention Will 
Have Eminent Speakers 


MANY EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 





Speakers’ List Representative of All 
Branches of Life Insurance; Lonsdale. 


Kavanagh and Finlayson Scheduled 





Outstanding life insurance educators of 
both the United States and Canada are 
listed on the program of speakers for the 
International Convention of Life Under- 
writers to be held in Toronto Septem- 
ber 24, 25 and 26, according to the state- 
ment of convention details which was 
issued this week. The program com- 
mittee, headed by Leon Gilbert Simon 
for the United States and J. G. Taylor 


for Canada, has been working for 


months in order to compose a program 
befitting the occasion. 

The speakers’ list is a diversified one, 
including men prominent in all branches 
of the business: executives, educators 
and agents. Their names follow: 

R. C. Borden and A. C. Bussey, asso- 
ciate professors of public speaking, N. Y. 
U.; Louis M. Crandall, special agent, 
New England Mutual. Norwich, Conn.; 
William F. Deneen, Mutual Life. Chi- 
cago; G. D. Finlayson, superintendent of 
Insurance of Canada; Clyde F. Gay, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, Aetna 
Life; Charles C. Gilman, National Life, 
Vt. Boston; Earl G. Manning, John 
Hancock Mutual, Boston: Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, dean, American College of Life 
Underwriters, Philadelphia: Roger B. 
Tull, managing director, National Asso- 
ciation; James E. Kavanagh, second 
vice-president, Metropolitan Life; L. N. 
L’Esperance, Imperial Life, Montreal; 
1. J. Leddy, London Life. Saskatoon; 
John G. Lonsdale, president, Trust Com- 
pany Division, A.B.A.; A. N. Mitchell, 
general manager, Canada Life, Toronto; 
John Morrell, associate manager. Equi- 
table Society, Chicago: John A. Steven- 
son, manager, Penn Mutual Life, Phila- 
delphia; W. W. Swanson. professor of 
economics, University of Saskatchewan; 
J. F. Weston, managing director, Impe- 
rial Life, Toronto. 

The list of speakers is not quite com- 
plete. It is intimated that a subsequent 
release will carry the name of an inter- 
nationally famous luminary. 


A Canadian Playlet 


Several attractive educational features 
have been planned: a playlet which the 
Canadians have produced, built around 
the theme of the convention, “Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow”; a mana- 
gers’ session, conducted and chairmaned 
by John Marshall Holcombe, and an 
open forum, under the guidance of James 
Elton Bragg. : 

There is a rumor of one entertainment 
feature of “Cabaret and Canada Dry,” 
all included in the five-dollar registration 
fee for the convention, and there are 
many kinds of “breakfasts” scheduled. 
from “Million Dollar” ones to “Dutch.” 
There will be plenty of time also for the 
visitors to take in many of the sights of 
interest in and about Toronto. The 
“Queen City,” often called the largest 
American city outside of the United 
States, is enough like an American city 
for American visitors to feel at home 
and yet is also just different enough 
in accent and atmosphere to have a de- 
cided charm and novelty. 

_Blocks of rooms have been reserved at 
six Toronto hotels, Royal York (the con- 
vention headquarters), King Edward, 
Prince George, Ford, Carls-Rite, and the 
Walker House. Delegates or friends 
should write directly to their choice of 
hotels for reservations. If any difficulty 
in this connection is experienced, they 
should get in touch with the New York 
office of the National Association or with 
Frank A: Buck, Metropolitan Life, Keele 
and Dundas streets, Toronto, local chair- 
man of reservations. 


Sees Improvement Signs 
In Business Conditions 


VIEWPOINT OF ANGUS O. SWINK 





Atlantic Life President Says May and 
June Were Best Paid Months in 
Company’s History 





Angus O. Swink, president of the At- 
lantic Life, takes a hopeful view of con- 
ditions. He recently returned from a 
tour of the Midwest agencies made with 
William H. Harrison, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies. While there 
is an unquestionable let-up, many signs 
of improvement were seen, he says. He 
is not permitting his force to relax but 
is urging greater effort, and he reports 
gratifying results. 

A material increase in the company’s 
field force has been one way of meet- 
ing the challenge. In spite of generally 
unsatisfactory conditions that have been 
prevailing, he reports new business sub- 
stantially ahead of last year’s record. 
May and June were the best in the com- 
pany’s history in paid business, and a 
new mark was set for the first half 
of the year. 

“The real thing that counts is the 
net increase of insurance in force,” he 
says. “Our net increase for this year 
is 50% in excess of the same period last 
year.” 

Vice-President Harrison within the 
past two months has visited all of. the 
company’s agencies in twenty-six states 
including the Pacific Coast territory. 





SMITH MADE CAMDEN MANAGER 

Leonard Smith has been appointed 
manager for the Colonial Life at Cam- 
den, N 





Cc. E. SHEDD DALLAS MANAGER 

Charles E. Shedd has been made man- 
ager for the Volunteer State Life at 
Dallas, Texas. For the past four years 
he has heen seneral agent there for the 
Great Republic Life. 











SEEKING A BIGGER JOB 


Life and group insurance sales executive with recognized organizing 
ability and fifteen years of experience is now seeking a broader outlet for 
his energies in the production field—either as life insurance manager of a 
large brokerage office or as an agency manager. 

This man is an expert on closing large cases and this ability should 
make him invaluable to any company in the business. He would welcome 
an opportunity to make his qualifications known to interested parties. 
Highest references will be furnished, of course. Address: 

“SALES EXECUTIVE” 
The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, N. Y. 











MAKES HIT AT MANCHESTER 





Frank J. Mulligan of McNamara Organ- 
ization Speaks on Possibilities of 
Rate Book Study 
A hit was made by Frank J. Mulligan 
of the John McNamara organization of 
the Guardian Life in New York City at 
the recent sales congress of the New 
Hampshire Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion held in Manchester. His address on 
“You'll Find It in the Rate Book” 
aroused considerable attention and dis- 

cussion. . ; 

His theme was built around the idea 
that there are mighty. interesting stories 
in the rate book, interesting if told in 
the prospect’s language rather than the 
agent’s. He advised the agents to learn 
to know their rate books thoroughly and 
then to translate this knowledge effect- 
ively for interviews, He cited many 
cases proving the value of insurance as 
an investment. 





DEATH OF SIDNEY M. AUER 


Sidney M. Auer, one of the leading 
members of the Willard Regan agencv 
of the Connecticut Mutual in New York 
City, died suddenly last week. Until a 
few weeks ago he had apparently been 
enjoying the best of health. He was a 
large and successful producer from the 
start and maintained a keen and active 
interest in the growth of the Regan 
agency. 
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The Business 
That Stays With You 


Accident insurance was formerly supposed 
to be less permanent than life insurance—a 
less reliable source of income for the agent. 


We have found it quite otherwise. 


Last 


year 87 per cent of our accident insurance in 


force renewed. 


Sell contracts and service that make re- 


newal automatic. 


Ask our local office for our 


“Brokers’ Outline of Accident Insurance.” 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Over a Billion in Force 





HEAVY REAL ESTATE LOANS 





The Prudential’s Mortgage Loans Total 
$84,911,634 for First Six Months 
Of 1930 

The Prudential made real estate mort- 
gage loans of $84,911,634 during the first 
six months of 1930, according to the re- 
cent announcement made by Vice-Presi- 
dent Archibald M. Woodruff. 

Adhering to its policy of aiding con- 
struction of homes and apartments, the 
company loaned $53,928,805 of this sum 
for such purposes. There were 8,384 
dwelling loans for $46,208,205 and 392 
apartment loans for $7,720,600, affording 
living accommodations for 12,825 fami- 
lies. Farm loans totalled 2,863 for $14,- 
487,924, a marked increased over the first 
six months of 1929, when only 1,876 were 
made for the sum of $9,416,901. 

The remainder of the amount loaned 
during the first half of 1930 is repre- 
sented by 177 mortgages on city proper- 
ties other than those for residential pur- 
poses, the total investment being $16,- 
494,904. 





OFF TO GOOD START 

The United Pacific Life of Spokane, 
Wash., since starting business on April 
1, has sold 125 special founders’ policies 
of $5,000 each, according to Lorimer W. 
Linder, agency supervisor for Spokane 
and eastern Washington. This repre- 
sents $625,000 of insurance written and 
paid-for in less than three months. 





DITZLER TULSA HEAD 

Walter L. Ditzler was elected presi- 
dent of the Tulsa Life Underwriters’ 
Association at its annual meeting, other 
officers being Charles E. McCune, vice- 
president; R. E. Seever, secretary-treas- 
urer; and N. A. Thompson, W. F. Stone, 
H. C. Pickens, W. T. Scott, F. G. Shurt- 
leff and H. J. Luckhardt, directors, 





$1,000,000 IN SIX MONTHS! 

M. J. Donnelly of the Pittsburgh 
agency of the Equitable Society, joined 
the company’s million-dollar ranks early 
this year. From January 1 to June 27 
he paid for $1,008,143 of regular busi- 


ness, covering 165 cases, with premiums 
of $52,531. 





AVERAGE AP OF $11,110 


The New York agency of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines led the company’s 
agency ranks in average size of appli- 
cation written during the year 1929. It’s 
average was $11,110, while Chicago stood 
second with an average of $6,927 per ap- 
plication. 





GOES TO AETNA HOME OFFICE 


John B. Rowe, formerly associated 
with the general insurance agency of 
Fisher & Rowe in Warsaw, N. Y., has 
taken a position in the home office of 
the Aetna Life in Hartford. His asso- 
ciate, A. W. Fisher, will continue the 
Warsaw agency. 





General Electric 
(Continued from Page 1) 


all interest on the funds will be avail- 
able for unemployment payments. 

The trust to handle the funds will be 
in charge of a board of trustees, and the 
General Electric Co. will guarantee 5% 
interest. The company will also pay the 
administration expenses for the first two 
years. 
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Conn. Mutual Agents 
Gather at Home Office 


FROM ALL PARTS OF COUNTRY 





Hartford Company’s Officials and Agen- 
cy Members Give Visitors Insight Into 
All Angles of Business 


ACL LONGLEY GLOLOOLOGAN 














Columbian National’s 
New Low Cost Policy 


LIBERAL OPTIONS OFFERED 





Issued in Units of $5,000; Conversion 
Privileges Among Features of 
Contract 












The Columbian National Life of Bos- 
ton has brought out a new contract 
known as the “Productive Period Pol- 
icy” which is planned to provide low 
cost protection during the productive pe- 
riod of the average person, Among the 
features of the policy are the following 
options: 
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of the country gathered at the com- 
nany’s home office in Hartford this week 


BVa 







for a conference under the direction of 


tal Thomas M. Stokes, educational director, 


Thirty new representatives of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life from all parts 
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assisted by members of the agency de- 
partment and officials of the home office 
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the agency department on Thursdav 
morning. The remainder of the dav’s 
sessions was devoted to round table dis- 
cussions of sales methods. 

Agents were present from as far south 
as Atlanta, and as far west as Omaha. 
Nebraska and Portland, Ore. Those in 
attendance were: J. T. Butler, Atlanta; 
T. J. Mooney, Jr., Atlanta; F. L. Heim, 
Baltimore; P. F. Howerton, Charlotte; 
V. W. Goodman, Cleveland; H. F. Hin- 
kle, Cleveland; A. R. Niemand, Daven- 
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productive period policy in the form of 
annual credits extending over the pre- 
mium paying period rather than apply- 
ing it in one sum at the time conversion 
is made. 





McNULTY AGENCY GAINS 
The John A. McNulty agency of The 
Prudential in New York City enjoyed 
in June its biggest month since the or- 
ganization’s foundation. More than $2,- 
300,000. new business was applied for, 
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at or | hattan, as well as 20th Century utilities and con- |} Fauitable precy oy og waiter 
s = : : . ‘ iS é alia, MO, 
a cle REACHES NEW HEIGHTS | venience that multiply human efficiency in the day’s | which he became supervisor of agents 
ap- : e: e| | in the Kansas City agency. 
“al Provident | Mutual Established New gy work. 2 ; 
Production Record in June; Honored | s BIG GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP 


“Ee President Asa S. Wing 
Provident Mutual issued $19,418,000 of 
new life insurance in June, thus exceed- 
Po ing its best previous production by more 
s than $4,000,000. This represents a gain 
of more than 29% over June, 1928, the 
the Previous record month in the company’s 
sixty-five year old history, The month 
had been set aside as President’s Month, 
honoring President Asa S. Wing. 


For the fiscal year which ended June 
30, Newark made probably the greatest 
gain of any life underwriters association 
in the state of New Jersey. On June 
30, 1929, the total membership of the 
association was 129 while at the end of 
last month it was 225. 
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New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





TO OPEN CONTINENTAL B’LD’G 
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Thi ‘@ The new home office building of the 
cout tea eames aon en Phil or hia ° : . % Continental Life in St. Louis will be 
com btai its first billion of life Darwin P. Kingsley, President Bl dedicated and formally opened. July 21, 
Bere ray aely lla - ulna ; s 22 and 23. The ceremonies will be at- 
i ee ae ¢ tended by the company’s agents who 
” | have. fulfilled their quotas. 
sa W. A. STEVENSON DEAD. 3 
ee __ William A. Stevenson, one of the lead- 3 A. L. KEY MONTH 
5% ing insurance men of South Orange, N. mt The Volunteer State Life is: celebrat- 
the J, died suddenly of a heart attack last EER ATS TTL EOL E BE e ing July as Key Month in honor of the 
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ent week at his home in South Orange. 


president, Commodore A. L. Key. 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
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Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Many sales letters 


Not A formulated fail to 
“Waste-Basket arouse any curiosity 
Letter” and, consequently 
land in the waste- 


basket immediately after the introduc- 
tion is read, sometimes before. The fol- 
lowing letter, for which we give credit 
to “Postage and Mailbag,” should gain 
attention and hold it: 

Dear Mr. Prospect: 

This little trick will amuse and prob- 
ably startle you—but that’s what makes 
it good. 

Get out the old Eversharp and a lit- 
tle piece of paper and make sure there’s 
no one looking over your shoulder. Be 
positively certain you are the only one 
that sees what you write. Then proceed— 

1. Set down the total amount of life 
insurance you now have, whether it be 
$1,000, $5,000 or $50,000. 

2. Scratch out the last two ciphers of 
this amount. 

3. Divide the number that remains by 
two. 

The answer? Why that’s the monthly 
income from life insurance you are leav- 
ing to your wife or dependents when you 
go. And that’s figuring it at 6% inter- 
est, too. : 

This result has shown a few men they 
were over insured and they thanked us 
exceedingly for calling it to their at- 
tention. Many found they needed more 
and have inquired about our minimum 
cost plan of protection. 

x 


Twenty tips on 
Boosting boosting summer 
Summer business have been 
Business assembled by the su- 


perintendent of agen- 
cies for the Eastern division of the Lin- 
coln National, R. N. Rafferty. We are 
reprinting a number of these which seem 
to be especially practical: 
mmer Money Makers 
Sell the folks who are making money 
because of the season. Take the oil sta- 
tion owner, the ice cream man, the re- 
frigeration industry, the carbonated bev- 
erage bottler, the amusement proprietor, 
and a lot of others. Follow the crowd 
and see where they are spending their 
money, then sell the man who is get- 
ting it. 
Telephones 
There are 29,541,295 telephones in the 
United States and at least one insurance 
selling opportunity for every phone. 
One successful agent makes twenty- 
five telephone calls a day. One is based 
on mortgage insurance. He calls the 
home first and gets the business ’phone 
number of the husband and then calls 
the husband and cffers information on a 
mortgage reduction plan. 
Holidays 
Vacation time and holiday season has 
a lot of sales advantages. Many people 
will take kindly to the suggestion that 
they can enjoy themselves much better 
with the care-free mind of one fully pro- 
tected. “Mr. Jones, there are some folks 
starting out today who will never re- 
turn.” 
What I Buy Myself 
“Mr. Jones, I have devoted a lot of 


time to thinking about life insurance, 
and this is what I have done for my- 
self. Here is one of my own policies. 
I’d like to leave it and have you look 
it over. I believe it fits your case as 
well as it does mine. I shall: see you 
again in a day or two.” 


Playing Safe 


“Mr. Jones, have you ever thought of 
the possibility of something cropping up 
that might render your son uninsurable 
at the time in his life when insurance 
has become a necessity? A policy now 
might serve as a foundation stone also 
for his later business career. It will help 
teach him thrift, and will be a real in- 
vestment for him.” 


Advertising Agent 


The advertising agent dolls up work 
presented to clients in fine pasteboard, 
with art. work and colors and pretty 
binders. And he usually gets his man. 
Do you doll up your insurance briefs 
in effective style? 

A Complimenter 


One chronic congratulator says he has 
learned that you can boil sales resistance 
right out of a lot of folks with the fire 
of a few well chosen and at least partly 
merited compliments. 


* * * 


The fact that no 


Don’t reply has been re- 
Need ceived from a direct 
Reply mail letter does not 


indicate that those to 
whom the letters were sent are “dead” 
as prospects, the Guardian Life publi- 
cation, “Service,” shows. 

J. M. Grullemans, a newcomer, started 
using the prospect bureau, sending in a 
list of twenty-five names. One reply was 
received (an unusually low percentage of 
return) and that lead failed to develop 
any business. Had Mr. Grullemans 
stopped there his initial venture in di- 
rect mail circularization, aside from any 
experience gained, might well have been 
considered a total loss. 


But fortunately, as a new man in the 
business, he had been sold the idea of 
calling on all the prospects to whom the 
‘etter was sent. As a result he wrote 
six applications—five on those who for 
one reason or another failed to return 
the inquiry card and the sixth on a man 
who happened to be in the office of one 
of the prospects and overheard Mr. 
Grullemans’ sales talk. 


* * * 
Bill Allbrecht of 
Turning the New York agen- 
The cy of the Union Cen- 
Tables tral Life offers in a 


recent “Agency Bul- 
letin” an unusually clever reply to a pros- 
pect who suddenly becomes wise in the 
midst of an interview and says “Why, 
you’re trying to sell me life insurance.” 
He gets a laugh by retorting in a very 
exasperated tone: “Please don’t mention 
life insurance to me. It’s been my bus!- 
ness for the past fifteen years and I hate 
to talk shop all the time.” 


Intelligent Progression 


HE MUTUAL BENEFIT was organized in 1845, and for 
upwards of eighty years has been administered by a succession 
of directors and officers whose conduct of its affairs has merited 

and received the confidence and approval of hundreds of thousands of 
policyholders. Not only has its history been marked by the fidelity, 
ability, and integrity of the officials who from time to time have 
been responsible for the Mutual Benefit’s financial management, but 
the Mutual Benefit has also been distinguished throughout its history 
for intelligent progression in the provisions of its contracts which, 
with unbroken adherence to sound actuarial principles, have made 
the Mutual Benefit a leader in life insurance underwriting. As 
improvements in contracts have been developed, liberalizing their 
provisions, the new benefits have been uniformly extended to earlier 
outstanding contracts, in so far as possible, thus securing to the 
earliest policyholders the benefits enjoyed by the la-est. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Old Line Legal Reserve 


Established 1899 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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The Rewards of Consistency 


] F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 
to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 
work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. Tae Mutua Lire InsuRANcE Company OF New YORK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


_ of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd Vice-President 








Manager of Agencies 
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Policy Loan Increase 
Features Conn. Report 


$337,171983 MORE THAN 1928 





State’s 1929 Report Also Shows Increases 
in All Branches of Life 


Insurance 





A large increase in policy loans marked 
the annual life and casualty report of 
the Connecticut Insurance Department 
which was issued this week by Commis- 
sioner Howard P. Dunham, covering the 
business of 1929. Policy loans in force 
in all companies increased $337,171,983 
over the previous year; a gain of almost 
100% over the increase during the year 
ending December 31, 1928, when the total 
gain was $181,405,069. 

The report was compiled from the an- 
nual statements of the forty-two life 
companies which operated in Connecti- 
cut in 1929, including the five state com- 
panies. The increase in the total policy 
loans of the five Connecticut companies, 
the Travelers, Aetna Life, Connecticut 
General, Connecticut Mutual and Phoe- 
nix Mutual, was $36,547,604 over the pre- 
vious year. 

Life companies operating in the state 
issued a total of $193,807,634 in new ordi- 
nary life insurance during 1929, repre- 
senting an increase over 1928 of $15,878,- 
067. The Connecticut companies, how- 
ever, wrote less business in the state in 
1929 than in 1928. They issued $48,101,- 
347 in ordinary life policies in 1929 as 
against a total of $51,122,748 in 1928. The 
total of ordinary life insurance in force 
in Connecticut by all companies at the 
end of 1929 was _ $1,206,614,111, an in- 
crease of $96,690,879 over 1928. Of this 
amount, $334,831,819 was held by the 
state companies. 

Group Increase 

The amount of group insurance issued 
in the state during 1929 was $68,656,406, 
an increase of $2,851,755 over 1928. The 
total amount in force in all companies 
in Connecticut rose from $176,945,369 to 
$200,361,294, an increase of $23,415,925 
over 1928. Industrial insurance written 
in Connecticut last year totaled $87,322,- 
169, as compared with $83,095,432 for 1928, 
while this branch of insurance in force 
increased from $419,171,301 in 1928 to 
$451,942,244 in 1929. No Connecticut 
company writes this class of business. 

Highlights of the report include the 
following: 

The ratio of actual to expected mor- 
tality for all life companies reporting to 
the Connecticut department was 61.8% 
for 1929 as compared with 59% for 1928. 

The forty-two companies reported a 
net gain in surplus at the end of 1929 of 
$49,270,851, the gain for Connecticut com- 
panies being $3,368,573. Only eight of 
the companies showed a decrease in sur- 
plus during the year. 

The percentage of mortgage loans to 
total investments again exceeded that of 
bonds, although both of these percent- 
ages showed decreases as compared with 
1928. The percentage which mortgage 
loans and bonds respectively bore to to- 
tal assets were 41.08 and 36.00 as of De- 
cember 31, 1929, and 41.59 and 37.58 as 
of December 31, 1928. At the same time 
the percentage of stocks to total assets 
increased from 2.25 to 3.13%. 

Connecticut life insurance companies 
wrote 24.82% of the ordinary life insur- 
ance written in the state during 1929. 
They wrote 13.01% of the total ordinary 
life insurance business written by the 
companies reporting to the Insurance 
Department. during 1929. 





SPOKANE ASSOCIATION MEET 


The largest attendance of the vear 
turned out for the meeting of the Spo- 
kane, Wash,, Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion last week for the annual election of 
officers. Maurice Rosauer, assistant 
agency manager of the Equitable Socie- 
ty, was elected president.. The retiring 
head, John Prins, was presented with a 
desk clock. A report on the associa- 


tion’s memb hi = 
over 1929. > showed a gain of 15% 


REES JOINS COLONIAL LIFE 





Former National Underwriter Represen- 
tative Made Advertising and Publicity 
Director of Jersey City Company 
John H. Rees, formerly a special rep- 
resentative of The National Underwriter 
Co., and The Rough Notes Co., has join- 
ed the Colonial Life of Jersey City as 
advertising and publicity director. He 
will be located at the company’s head 

office. 

Mr. Rees was for a number of years 
active in journalistic work in Pennsyl- 
vania; represented at various times, the 
Philadelphia “North American,” the 
“Evening Telegraph,” and the Philadel- 
phia “Press.” Later he edited his own 
weekly publications, the “Journal: of 
Progress” and the “Philadelphia Journal 
of Commerce.” He was at one time a 
publicity executive with the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the National Pro- 
gressive Party. 


ON JURY, BUT PRODUCED 

Abraham Rafsky, New -York Life 
agent in the Manhattan branch, wrote 
$108,000 in May after hours while serv- 
ing on a Federal grand jury. He had 
fourteen applications. Mr. Rafsky start- 
ed in life insurance after being retired 
from the New York police force. 














FRIENDLY COOPERATION 


A Good Company with which to Work 
Personal Attention to Agent’s Problems 
Paid-for New Insurance advanced 30% in 1929 
Standard Policies—Strong Assets 
Conservative Investments 


Established 1848 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


| 








PURITAN LIFE ELECTION 

Harold C. Field has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Puritan Life of Providence, R. I. Mr. 
Field was for many years in the invest- 
ment business and retired in 1927. He is 
still affiliated with many Providence and 
Rhode Island organizations; is a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Park Commis- 
sion, treasurer of the Rhode Island 
Children’s Friend Society, a director of 
Providence Community Fund, the Rhode 
Island Children’s Fund, and the Union 
Trust Co. 


NEWARK AGENCY SHOWS GAIN 

The Newark office of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life paid for $382,500 new life 
insurance in June, making a total of 
$2,247,000 for the first six months of 
1930, a gain of 32% over the same period 
of 1929. It has also been announced by 
Howard C. Lawrence, general agent of 
the Newark office, that A. Leslie Bald- 
win, formerly associated with the legal 
department of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
and Gilbert A. Warburton have been ap- 
pointed special representatives of the 
agency. 














MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
The Progressive Company 























More than 
$1,240,000,000.00 
of insurance in force. 


The Missouri State Life is sincerely striving to render 
progressive service. Its Executives, Officers and Department 
Heads are constantly on the alert to give helpful cooperation 
of the most practical character.; The Company knows the 
value of Agents—it is fully aware of their problems, and 
seeks at all times to maintain a close relationship and sym- 
pathetic understanding between its Home Office and Field 
forces with a view of rendering service that will make it~ 
easier for the Agent and enable him to give complete satis- 
_ faction ta his clients. It is this progressive spirit—this spirit 
of cooperation and service, extending through every Depart- 
ment and every Agency of the Company, that is responsible 
for the Company’s wonderful growth. 
factor that gives to the Missouri State Life the distinction of 
being “The Progressive Company.” 


It is the principal 


Hillsman Taylor, President, St. Louis 
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Notes From Sweden 


(Continued from Page 3) 


described as “The Grand Old Man of 
Swedish Insurance,” and who was one of 
the presidents of the International Con- 
gress of Actuaries. 

Palme would attract attention any- 
where. A physical giant, a smile which 
is all-embracing, a good humor which 
is infectious, all who know him admire 
him. 

His company is the Thule, pronounced 
“Tivlah,” and it is the largest of the 
‘Swedish companies with a most impres- 
sive building in the heart of the busi- 
ness district. He was a former officer 
of artillery. His insurance career has 
been most distinguished, and includes the 
writing of much important memoranda 
covering the scientific, medical and other 
angles of insurance. He also has been 
instrumental in placing opportunities to 
learn insurance in the way of the uni- 
versity students. His career in the 
Swedish “Who’s Who” takes up more 
than a column. 

Sven Palme visited New York when 
the International Congress of Actuaries 
was in session in this country. He re- 
called to a representative of The East- 
ern Underwriter some of his impressions 
of American personalities. Some of these 
are now dead, including John R. Hege- 
man, who, when Mr. Palme was in Amer- 
ica, was president of the Metropolitan 
Life. Among those with whom he has 
kept in touch in recent years is Arthur 
Hunter of the New York Life. Mr. 
Palme’s son, Gunnar Palme, is second 
in command of |his company. 


Many of the most prominent actuaries 
in Sweden, including those who had 
charge of the preliminary arrangements 
of the Congress, speak English. It is 
good English, too; the kind picked up 
by continentals an London. 

* 


The Americans visiting the Congress 
had difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
the Swedish breakfast. A breakfast of 
such magnitude and variety is unknown 
in this country—or any other. It starts 
with hors d’ouevres on a plate, and it 
is no unusual thing to see a Swede be- 
gin his breakfast by eating herring and 
drinking beer. The Americans passed 
up the pickled fish, salad and other such 
dishes at the first meal of the day, but 


they went to the mat with the hors 
d’ouevres at lunch. Going into a res- 
taurant one walks up to an immense 
table laden with everything from ham 
to specially prepared mushrooms and 
soon the plate is filled. That is just the 
starter. Carrying the plate to the table 
and finishing it there is resort to the 
menu card for the regular lunch, 


Some of the Americans who smoke ci- 
gars changed to cigarettes in Sweden. 
Cigars are not good in some European 
countries unless they are of the im- 
ported variety and these run into money. 
But so do the cigarettes if you smoke 
those of an American brand. They are 
two or three times as expensive in sev- 
eral European countries as they are in 
the United States. To illustrate, an Am- 
erican cigarette which costs fifteen cents 
in New York sells for sixty-five cents in 
Berlin. 

a 

One of the most interesting things 
which the Americans saw in Stockholm 
was the exposition there. The buildings 
are constructed in a new style of art 
called “Functional,” which aims to have 
as little construction material in it as 
possible and to make every foot of space 
count. What particularly attracted the 
attention of the visitors from this coun- 
try was the gay colors in which motor 
vans, aeroplanes and pianos are dressed. 
Light blues, purples and similar brilliant 
colors abound. 

* * 

There are two insurance papers of the 
better kind in Sweden. One of them 1s 
printed once a month in English. The 
editors seem to have no difficulty in per- 
suading prominent men to write signed 
articles. 

* * x 

The young women of Sweden are de- 
cidedly attractive. They apparently do 
not use make-up of an exaggerated sort. 
They walk with an athletic stride. They 
pay no attention to oglers. Many of 
them wear semi-military coats of plain 
colors and quite a few have caps, with 
white tops and black visors. About a 
fourth of them wear their hair in Greta 
Garbo fashion, that actress—a Scandi- 
navian—having an immense following in 
Norway and Sweden. 








English Edition Of Swedish Paper 


“Assurans” of Stockholm came out al- 
most with an entire edition in English 
just preceding the Congress of the Ac- 
tuaries. “Assurans” is the leading insur- 
ance paper in Sweden. It frequently 
prints English articles. 

The special edition for the actuaries 
started with an article by the veteran 
Sven Palme. He called attention to 
the fact that this is the ninth Congress. 
The first of these Congresses was held 





in Brussels in 1895 with 200 delegates. 
Since then Congresses have been held in 
London (1898), Paris (1900), New York 
(1903), Berlin (1906), Vienna (1909), Am- 
sterdam (1912), London (1927), and fi- 
nally in Stockholm. 

The Swedish Congress was attended 
by 470 members of whom 384 were non- 
Swedish. . : 

Among those who wrote articles in 
English in the “Assurans” with their 











356,988 


received advertising letters 














Established 1879 


$19,000,000 of Business 


sold on lives of “‘advertised” prospects in same period. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 





Prospects 


in first five months of 1930 








Des Moines, Iowa 

















titles were: Dr. F. Lundberg, managing 
director of Aktiebolaget, “Sickness In- 


surance.” : 
F. Lambert Mueller, Swedish Life, 
“The Tuberculosis Sanatorium of the 


Swedish Life Insurance Companies.” 

Verner Frederikson “Industrial 
surance in Sweden.” 

Dr. Karl Englund, “Capital Invest- 
ments of Swedish Life Insurance Com- 
panies.” 

Gunnar 


In- 


Palme, “Law of Insurance 


“Contracts: Conflict of Interests as Be- 


tween Creditors and Heirs.” 

Harold Cramer, professor of mathe- 
matics at Stockholm University, “Insur- 
ance Mathematics at Stockholm Univer- 
sity.” 

Helge Durling, “Development of Life 
Reinsurance.” 





PARKINSON ON INCREASE 





Equitable Society Wrote Last Billion in 
Twenty Months; Gains Despite Eco- 
nomic Trouble 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Society, commenting on the 
company’s recently reaching seven bil- 
lion dollars in force, pointed out that 
economic troubles had failed to cut down 
the rate of.increase of insurance in force. 
Three times in the past five years the 
company has passed a billion mark, each 
billion being written in about twenty 
months, while it took forty years to 
create the first. 

Mr. Parkinson said: “There has, of 
course, been a heavy increase in the 
number of lapses and surrenders during 
the last year due to economic pressure 
following the stock market disturbance 
of last fall. These, however, have been 
offset by new insurance taken by many 
thousands of people as an additional an- 
chor to windward, or to underwrite actu- 
al losses sustained and which would oth- 
erwise fall upon their estates in the 
event of death. Thus whether times are 
good or bad, the progressive growth in 
life insurance in this country seems as- 
sured. With wider and better under- 
standing of it for both protection and 
investment purposes, the rate of growth 


will in all probability show a further ad- 
vance.” 





CONNECTICUT INCOME 

For the first time in its history, re- 
ceipts of the Connecticut insurance de- 
partment exceeded $1,000,000 in the fiscal 
year which ended June 30, according to 
Commissioner Howard P. Dunham who 
made a report last week. The premium 
tax accounted for $856,048, while other 
incomes included filing fees, licenses, 
agents-brokers fees, certificates, reports, 
etc. 





GUARDIAN MEETS NEXT WEEK 

The Guardian Life seventieth anniver- 
sary convention will open at the Hotel 
New Yorker Wednesday, July 16, and 
close Friday. The Seventy Paid Lives 
Club which will meet at Old Point Com- 
fort, Va., before the New York meeting, 
will start from New York by boat to- 
morrow afternoon, 


























Spirit of Progress 


Characterized in 


BANKERS 
NATIONAL 


ST 








Young In Years 
but 


Old In Experience 


SF 


A Company That Offers 
OPPORTUNITIES 
to the Progressive, Successful 
Producer Who Desires 
to Build an Agency 


Write to 


Bankers National 


Life Insurance Co. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
R. R. Lounsbury, Pres. 


Geo. Ramée, 
Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 












































R. M. ADAMS TEXAS SUPERVISOR 

R. M. Adams has been appointed su- 
pervisor for the Volunteer State Life 
in the state of Texas. He has been su- 
pervisor there for the Jefferson Stand- 
ard. 








AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 


1923 - $1,000,000,000: 
1927 - $1,500,000,000 
1930 - $2,000,000,000 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts ~ 
Organized 1851 
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John A. Stevenson Makes Brilliant 
Record As Builder Of An Agency 


Noted Educator and ‘Executive Turns To Production Field 
and In About Two Years’ Time Puts Penn Mutual Home 
Office Agency Among Leaders Of the Country; Six 
Months Paid-For Amounts To $21,235,000 


A little more than two years ago when 
John A. Stevenson, after a brilliant ca- 
reer as an educator,. university profes- 
“sor and executive’ of a life insurance 
‘company, turned to the production field 
jas manager of two agencies of-the Penn 
‘Mutual Life and as personal producer, he 
was really erttering a new field and had 
to face and solve all the problems of 
agency management that would confront 
any man in. similar circumstances. In 
this time he has brought the Philadel- 
phia agency up among the highest rank- 
ing agencies in the country with paid 
production during the first six months 
of this year amounting to $21,234,963 in 
new business., 

For;.a time Mr. Stevenson, managed 
both the: home office agency of the Penn 
Mutual“in ‘Philadelphia. and ‘also a new 
agency at.150° Broadway; New York, but 
now is concentrating on the Philadel- 
phia agency. , ; 

The. amount’ paid for so far this year 
equals the agency’s paid-for business of 
the entire year of 1927, is only $5,000,000 
less than the entire production in 1928, 
and if the rate is maintained during the 
balance of 1930, the gain over 1929 will 
be not less than $10,000,000. The aver- 
age monthly production of the last four 
months has been $3,500,000 and June of 
this year eclipsed June, 1929, with a 
$750,000 paid-for gain. 

When Mr. Stevenson took charge of 
the agency, there were seventy-five pro- 
ducing agents; the present force is 252. 
Selective recruiting, thorough practical 
training, and helpful co-operation by 





JOHN A. STEVENSON 


both old and new agents, plus Mr. Ste- 
venson’s executive ability and personal- 
ity, in large part accounts.for the bril- 
liant record he has made. He has proven 
his ability as agency manager, supple- 
menting his previous distinction as an 
educator. 








EQUITABLE GOLF TOURNAMENT 





Board of Managers of New York Metro- 
politan District Are Guests of Shep- 
pard Homans 

Sheppard Homans, Equitable Society 
manager in New York. City, was host 
to the company’s board of managers of 
the New York Metropolitan district at 
their annual golf tournament held re- 
cently at the Englewood, N.-J., Country 
Club, Thirty-one ‘members participated. 
The winners of the’ tournament were 
Messrs. Homans, his son Gene (who had 
low gross scores of 75), William G. Fit- 
ting, President Thomas I. Parkinson, F. 
H. Devitt, H. H. Ready, A. A. Harris, 


Dan Mason, P. P. Lee, I. Hirsch and 
William Masterson. 

_ The guests of the managers were Pres- 
ident Parkinson, Vice-President Jones, 
Second Vice-Presidents Klingman and 
Parsons, and the well known “Roxy,” S. 
L. Rothafel, who was the guest of hon- 
or. A dinner followed the tournament. 





CONTINENTAL AT NASHVILLE 


W. A. Harper has been appointed gen- 


eral agent for the Continental Life in 
Nashville, Tenn ; 


SUGGESTS BRITISH COLLEGE 





Chartered Insurance Institute President 
Believes England’s Insurance Indus- 
try Should Establish Own College 

George W. Reynolds, president of the 

Chartered Insurance Institute of Great 
Britain, at the ‘institute’s recent annual 
conference at Sheffield, made the far- 
reaching suggestion that the British in- 
surance industry should aim at estab- 
lishing its own college. The Chartered 
Insurance Institute is an examining 
body, and the instruction for its exami- 
nations is carried out by local institutes, 
operating throughout the country. 
- One advantage of a college of insur- 
ance would, the president remarked, be 
the important one of equality in teach- 
ing, and a result of its formation ‘would, 
he anticipated, be the advent of many 
students from overseas, which would 
help to consolidate even more firmly the 
islands as the home of insurance. He 
thought that the insurance industry 
might, in its own college, better incul- 
cate those intangible and inherent qual- 
ities which had in the business of insur- 
ance, the authority of tradition but were 
not committeed to writing. 





PRUDENTIAL OLD GUARD 


William H. Joyce of Buffalo Forty Years 
in Service; James Hennessy 
Thirty; Other Veterans 


A number of members have recently 
moved up a notch in The Prudential Old 
Guard. William H. Joyce, Buffalo su- 
perintendent, has gone into the forty 
year service class. Agent James Hen- 
nessy of Chicago has been admitted to 
the thirty year class. 

In the twenty-five year class is Henry 
B. Benedict of Ithaca, N. Y., assistant 
superintendent. Cashier Rose M. Demp- 
sey of Utica, N. Y., is in the twenty 
year group. New members of Class C., 
fifteen years, are James C. Griswold, Ni- 
agara Falls, N.. Y.: Rueben E. Potter, 
Rochester, N. Y.; P. Marrocco, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; M. E. Donnelly, Artic, R. 
I.; P. G. Cartwright, Hudson, R. I.; and 
L. P. Mooney, Bridgeport, Conn. To 
Class B, ten years, go E. J. Hamel, Bris- 
tol, Conn.; M. J. Dewardo, Providence, 
R. I.; M. A. Dront, Stamford, Conn.; 
Harry E. Phillips, Syracuse, N. Y.; Wal- 
ter Worciechowski, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Daniel J. Pidgeon and Assistant Super- 
oe Laurence J. Roll of Buffalo, 


In the first class, five years, there are 
Joseph E. O’Reilly, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Raymond W. Fraley, Utica, N. Y., and 
Cora M. McGarvey of Watertown, N. Y. 











A New Policy 


ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 
ACCORDED NEW “GRADU- 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 


Beekman 6141-2-3 

















HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
PRANNDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 








Among America’s Industrial Life Leaders 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Of America 


Now Leading Forty Other Companies With Over $117,000,000 In Force 
And More Than $23,000,000 In Ordinary 


Growing Stronger and Stronger Every Day 
A Good Company to Represent 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 








1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated. 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


_ 1930 
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NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 | 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co.. 
| Boston, Mass. © 
Chartered 1835 























GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
. CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. suck 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





Uptown 





420 Lexington Ave.— 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 


ington 6715 
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SHOULD SOLVE OWN PROBLEMS 

Speaking before the New England As- 
Agents at the 
annual meeting of these organizations at 
Bretton Woods this week, Colonel How- 
ard P. Dunham of Connecticut, president 


sociations of Insurance 


of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, told the agents that it 
was not the sentiment of the commis- 


sioners’ acquisition cost committee to 
launch any radical measures as the re- 
sult of the committee’s study of the prob- 
He said it was 


commissioners that 


lems of acquisition cost. 
the feeling of the 
the companies and agents should solve 
their own problems as far as _ possible. 

This statement of the attitude of the 
first 
the subject to come from a commissioner 


commissioners—the expression on 
since the Chicago conference—is in keep- 
ing with the impression that most ob- 
servers brought away from the hearing 
conducted by the commissioners’ com- 
mittee. As a member of that committee 
Colonel Dunham is in position to know 
the attitude of the members of the com- 
mittee and the commissioners generally. 
While 
doubtless expressed the impressions of 


speaking as an individual, he 


the committee as a whole when he said: 


“Disturbing as have been the various 
controversies, they have nevertheless 
brought many things into the open and 
cleared the atmosphere of suspicions and 
mistrusts. The recent Chicago hearings 
on acquisition costs were singularly free 
of acrimony, the representatives of the 
different groups of agents, brokers and 
company officials presented their views 
fairly and without heat or passion. A 
remarkable array of facts and figures 
were marshaled by brilliant spokesmen. 
It was a credit to the business of in- 
surance.” 





CASUALTY AND SURETY CONDI- 
TIONS BACK TO NORMAL 


Despite the present depression period 
the casualty and surety business is en- 
tering the second half of 1930 with pro- 
duction forces keyed up and home office 
staffs on their toes to make as good a 
showing for the rest of the year as is 
possible under trying conditions. ‘It is 
appreciated that the year 1929 was an 
unusual with a bull stock market 
and inflated prosperity prevailing. Things 
are now back to normal and company 
leaders are not losing any time in ad- 
justing themselves to new conditions. 
3usiness is admittedly harder to get, 
losses have been heavier than in the 
corresponding period of the past year 
—but level-headed executives feel that 


one 


this is certainly no time to get into a 
rut of pessimism. 

This attitude has reflected in 
home office messages to the agents on 
the “production firing line.” The point 
is being stressed that when times are 
hard the average business man needs 
his insurance than There 
is new business to be created by the 
agent who refuses to become depressed. 
He thinks clearer, works harder and as 
a result can point to a sizable volume 
when others are bewailing the dropping 
off of their incomes. 

It is refreshing to note that this type 
of appeal has brought a ready response 
from the field forces of one of the largest 
company groups in the country. This 
group, the Employers’ of Boston, reports 
an increase rather than a decrease in 
volume for the first half of this year 
and is looking forward to making 1930 
one of the best years in its history. 


been 


more ever. 





W. W. Jaeger, vice-president and di- 
rector of agencies for the Bankers Life 
of Des Moines, has long been well known 
for his inspirational talks at insurance 
meetings. Recently he was persuaded to 
demonstrate his prowess as a spellbinder 
at a public meeting in Des Moines and 
went over big. Now he is in great de- 
mand as a speaker at all sorts of busi- 
ness and social club meetings. Recently 
he has addressed meetings of the Des 
Moines Advertising Club, employes of 
the Meredith Publications and em- 
ployes of the Register and Tribune Co. 

: ks 


Louis Lane and his sons. Frank and 
Mervin, who run the 212 Fifth avenue, 
New York, general agency of the Home 
Life, are now on a trip through Can- 
ada, attending the annual convention of 
the company in Quebec while en route. 
The Lane agency, incidentally, had four 
producers who qualified for this con- 
vention in a much shorter period of time 
than the eighteen months which were 
necessary. Three made it in eleven 
months and one made it in nine months. 

* * 


Alvin J. Lehman, outstanding produc- 
er of the Charles J. Stern home office 
agency of the Union Central Life. sailed 
for Paris last week with his son, Robert. 
He expects to stay until late in August, 
returning to Cincinnati about September 
1 with Mrs. Lehman, who with another 
son, James, has been in Europe. 

* * * 


Neal Bassett, president of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark, has been elected a res- 
ident member of the Newark Athletic 
Club. 

ee 

George Huskinson has resigned as in- 
surance superintendent of Illinois and 
has been succeeded by Harry Hanson 
of Princeton. 











The Human Side of Insurance 











Blank & Stoller 
WALLACE P. HARVEY 


Blank & Stoller 
WILLIAM BROSMITH 








Wallace P. Harvey of the Fidelity & 
Deposit has again accepted the invitation 
of the Joint Legislative Lien Law Com- 
mittee at Albany to advise that body 
during the coming session in regard to 
revisions in the mechanics’ lien law as 
far as surety bonds are concerned. Mr. 
Harvey, who has been with the F. & D. 
for many years as its general counsel 
and vice-president and is one of the ori- 
ginal members of the old American 
Bonding of Maryland, has been active in 
the revision of the lien law in New York 
state since the undertaking was started. 
The chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee is Senator George R. Fearon of Syra- 
cuse. 

* * * 

F. F. Buell, one of the best known 
veteran field men who have traveled New 
York state, at the same time one of the 
most capable and loved, is in Atlantic 
City, N. J., with Mrs. Buell. They ex- 
pect to be there for some time. Thev 
are stopping at the Hotel Plaza, St. 
Charles Place and Pacific Avenue. A 
card from Fred says he was sorry to 
miss the “Old Association” meeting at 
New Saranac Inn, N. Y. He has not 
been well for some time. His car says 
—“pleased to say I am better.” <A card 
from his New York state buddies would 
no doubt be welcomé and carry sunshine 
to a man richly deserving it. 

+. -* 


Vice-President and Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies C. I. D. Moore of 
the Pacific Mutual, familiarly known to 
Pacific Mutual representatives as “Cid.” 
editor of the company’s house organ, is 
taking a much needed rest for two or 
three months. Mr. Moore is held in 
high esteem by the agents of the Los 
Angeles company and has received con- 
siderable praise for the excellent house 
organ. “Pacific Mutual News.” which he 
has edited for more than two decades. 

ae 


John S. Thompson, vice-president and 
mathematician of the Mutual Benefit and 
one of the most prominent figures in 
the Actuarial Society of America, will 
return from the International Congress 
of Actuaries on July 14. 

* * x 

R. P. DeVan. nrominent local agent 
of Charleston. W. Va.. and former presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, is spending this week 
with his familv’ on Long Island. where 
they will be for the summer with the 
exception of Mr. DeVan, who returns to 
Charleston this week-end, 


William Brosmith, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Travelers, is one 
of fourteen distinguished lawyers repre- 
senting the Voluntary Committee of 
Lawyers, who signed a letter sent out 
last week to the 30,000 members of the 
American Bar Association, in regard to 
the poll which the Association will short- 
ly take on the Prohibition question. The 
Voluntary. Committee, since its incep- 
tion two years.ago, has steadily main- 
tained that the Eighteenth Amendment 
is undermining the American structure 
of government and should be repealed 
and responsibility for regulation re- 
turned to the states. 

a. oe 

W. Warren Ellis, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, who returned last 
week from a trip to the Pacific Coast in 
connection with .the National Board’s 
newspaper advertising campaign, will be 
in Chicago today to address a gathering 
of the Chicago fire managers and Illinois 
field men. Mr. Ellis and others will ex- 
plain the purposes and details of the 
newspaper publicity in Illinois papers 
which will start soon. R. E. Vernor of 
the Western Actuarial Bureau is slated 
to preside at today’s meeting. 

* * xX 

J. Ross Moore, manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation, sailed on Saturday on the French 
liner “Rochambeau” for Europe. He 
plans to motor through France, Switzer- 
land and other Continental countries with 
his sister and Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Pen- 
verne. Mr. Penverne is counsel for the 
Canadian Automobile Recovery Bureau. 
This is the first vacation Mr. Moore has 
taken in four years. He will be gone 
until near the end of August. 


Ernest Sturm, chairman of the board 
of the America Fore, sails for Europe 
Tuly 17 on the “Bremen.” He will visit 
England, Scandinavian countries, Den- 
mark and other places, including Ober- 
ammergau where he will see the Pas- 
sion Play. He returns to New York on 
September 15. Accompanying him will 
be Mrs. Sturm, their daughter Ruth, 
who is a student at Vassar, and their 
son, Kenneth E. 

* * x 

Franklin W. Fort, vice-president of the 
Eagle Fire of Newark and Representa- 
tive to Congress from New Tersey. has 
sailed for Europe on the “Volendam 
accompanied by his wife, son and daugh- 
ter. They will spend most of the time 
in England. 
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Aeroplane Traveling in Europe 

In Europe one is always impressed by 
the short railroad jumps which take the 
traveler from one country to the other. 
A few hours and one is amid new peo- 
ple, new languages, entirely different 
scenery. If that has been the case in 
going about by train it is easy to im- 
agine what happens by aeroplane. Coun- 
tries fly by almost magically and the 
variety of scenery in half an hour is 
bewildering. 

In June I made an aeroplane flicht 
from Sweden to Paris, leaving at nine 
o'clock in the morning and arriving at 
the French capital at six o’clock. It was 
a leisurely journey as we stopped an 
hour and a half in Hamburg and the 
same length of time in Amsterdam. The 
first flight was made in a Norwegian 
plane; the second leg in a Junkers; the 
third in a Farnam, To go to England 
the ship'taken at Amsterdam would keep 
on to Rotterdam and then fly across the 
Channel, reaching London a few minutes 
after a ship departing from Amsterdam 
(at the same time) gets to Paris. 

The aeroplane time between Paris 
and London is in the neighborhood of 
two hours. Frequently I have been 
asked if long aeroplane flights are a 
bore. They are not if there are stops 
on the way. A four or five hour contin- 
uous flight gets rather tiresome. Topog- 
raphy seen from the window of a pas- 
senger plane soon ceases to hold the 
attention of the passenger. If the visi- 
bility is not good it is even more mo- 
notonous. Most of the passengers are 
on board because of the speed and not 
to see things. The experienced air trav- 
elers take books or papers along with 
them, but half of them are soon asleep. 
It is not easy to read newspapers be- 
cause if you turn them too close to the 
window the air tears off the pages as 
if with a sharp pair of scissors and the 
torn pages hurl themselves into the air. 

There is little inconvenience in 1930 
Europe in entering foreign countries. No 
one looked at our passports in Germany 
or Holland. If you decide to remain 
in the foreign country the passport will 
be examined as you leave the airdrome, 
but in many of the European countries 
the vise is no longer asked. The highest 
Priced vise is that of Great Britain—$10 
for Americans. A French vise, obtained 


in Sweden, cost the writer less than a 
dollar. 


The most interesting thing to an Am- 
erican in aeroplane journeys now is the 
airport. These are very elaborate in 
some cities. The one in Hamburg is 
exceedingly attractive, a long, beautiful 
uilding, something in the shape of a 
grand stand at a fashionable European 
Tace course. There are open air dining 
Places, bars and even stores in it. The 
word “Hamburg” appears in big letters 
on the front of the building. The Am- 
Sterdam airport is also large and has 
Plenty of restaurant space. The food is 











good—none of the tasteless sandwiches 
and red hots of Lakehurst, N. J. 

Here are some of the odd things about 
aeroplane travel in Europe: 

The time between boarding the airship 
at Malmo, Sweden, and reaching Copen- 
hagen is fifteen minutes. 

It takes two and one-half hours only 
to go to Finland from Stockholm by air. 
From Finland a couple of jumps only 
to reach Petrograd. A nice, quick way, 
therefore, to get to Russia is by air 
from Stockholm. Another way is from 
Berlin via Koenigsberg. 

It is impossible for the passenger to 
tell what country he is traveling over 
unless he is an expert map reader and 
centers most of his attention on the map 
during the trip. 

_You wouln’t know what nationality the 
pilot and navigator were unless you 
looked at the side of the aeroplane and 
noted the name of the aeroplane com- 
pany you were patronizing. 

Aeroplanes drop out of the sky at 
the Hamburg aerodrome every five or 
= minutes during some hours of the 

ay. 

Passengers are furnished with large 
envelopes which when opened turn out 
to consist of two pieces of cotton to put 
in one’s ears and two pieces of chewing 
gum which help some people avoid air 
sickness. 

Aeroplanes in Europe have time sched- 
ules just as railroad trains do. The 
schedule is O. K. on a trip when you 
start, but it is not reliable as to when 
you finish. Airships on which I traveled 
on occasions reached the destination half 
an hour ahead of the schedule. 

I never met a middle aged man as 
a member of any European aeroplane 
crew. All are young and when they 
put on the helmet they all look alike. 
There were no fat ones, but some were 
almost as tall as Lindbergh. 

The Luft-Hansa now goes as far as 
Barcelona, Spain, and from there cuts 
over to Genoa. 

There is an air route operated by the 
Imperial Airways, Ltd., London, by 
which India is supposed to be reached 
from England in seven days; Iraq in 
four days; Egypt in three days, and 
Greece in two days. Each aircraft is 
fitted with three engines. Fares are in- 
clusive of all car transport between aero- 
dromes and towns, meal and hotel ac- 
commodation, and also provide for first 
class rail and sleeping berth tickets be- 
tween Uskub and Salonica. Fog and 
weather may slow up the schedule con- 
siderably. 

The world’s heroine continues to be 
Miss Amy Johnson of London, who flew 
to Australia from England. It is not 
because she is a woman that the flight 
caused such a favorable furore, but the 
pleasure given is because of the most 


.efficient way she did it and the pains- 


taking preparation to become a pilot, 
which she underwent early in the morn- 
ing and late in the evening while. she 
continued her job as a working girl on 


a small salary. The British want a wo- 
man to be womanly even when doing 
what might be regarded as a peculiarly 
masculine stunt. 


* * * 


Ocean Travel 

The bluest people on the ocean nowa- 
days are the stewards in the big ships. 
European travel is way off. At Deau- 
ville, the sporty French watering resort, 
hotel men say that American reserva- 
tions are 25% below normal. They blame 
it on the Wall street smash, the rever- 
berations of which have been heard 
around the world. As a result those who 


are traveling run aé@ross service de luxe. 
Only a few of the ships are booked up 


; —the speed liners, the show boats. In 


the rest of them the stewards stand 
around sighing as they look at the empty 
cabins. 

Coming back from Europe at this time 
of the year on such a ship as the “Olym- 
pic” one has all the feeling of traveling 
on a huge private yacht. There are more 
servants than there are passengers and 
the attention they pay to passengers is 
30 assiduous that it makes one uncom- 
fortable as his conscience heckles him 
with thoughts of the unemployed. Al- 
though the ship’s menu is as long as 
that in any first class hotel, the chief 
steward will ask if you have a favorite 
dish which he can have prepared for 
you. He is looking for a larger tip, of 
course, by the super service. 

The swimming pools are not much used 
and the gymnasium director has few pa- 
trons, most of the people preferring to 
take their exercise by walking around 
the deck; or, in not exercising at all if 
they can find a sunny spot on deck on 
which to place a chair. Some of the 
ships now have ping pong rooms and 
there is a waiting list at the table, the 
popularity of that game having reached 
the high seas. 

The ship concert on the British ships 
is more or less passing out, although on 
the French ships hardly a voyage but 
one does not hear one. One reason for 
this is that the French ships, such as 
the “Isle de France,” “Paris” and 
“France” attract the Broadway crowd, 
stage and musical celebrities. 

There are people traveling on ocean 
ships whom one never sees until port is 
reached. It takes all kinds of people to 
make a world, including those who pre- 
fer to spend a week in a cabin having 
breakfast in bed, reading and learning 
the meaning of true isolation. 

The ego of some American executives 
of the Wall Street type is shown by the 
fact that quite a few of them request 
that their names be left off the passen- 
ger list so that passengers will not iden- 
tify. them and start conversations. They 
are seen occasionally wandering through 
the smoking room in solitary grandeur, 
but with furtive glances at other pass- 
engers. Strangely enough, the anony- 
mous mask is dropped at quarantine, the 
reporters rarely failing to find them. 
The explanation is simple: when the re- 
porters board the ship at quarantine they 
go immediately to the purser’s office and 
are tipped off about the mysterious “im- 
portant passengers.” This is the reason 
that passengers on the big ships are fre- 
quently surprised when they read the 
paper the morning after landing or the 
evening papers, if they reach the pier 
in the morning. that Mr. So and So of 
the mammoth A. & B. Corporation was 
a fellow passenger. They had seen him 
sometimes, but hadn’t a notion as to his 
identity. 

Reporters can mop up a ship in an 
hour easily, and after they have inter- 
viewed the celebrities and the camera 
men have done their work, the news- 
paper people sit down and play cards 
until the boat docks. All exchange notes 
and there are no beats. 

One of the phenomenons of the Wall 
Street stock tumble is that the tourist 
class and the second class are full while 
the first class has hard work getting 
customers. As a general thing a more 
attractive crowd travels on the Tourist 


than by second class. Many Europeans 
coming to America for the first time 
take the second class because as a rule 
they do not have to go to Ellis Island. 
The mixture of nationalities in the sec- 
ond class is considerable. The second 
class rooms are not only good, but on 
the Western trip in June some of the 
second class rooms really become the 
first class on the return voyage when 
the ship is fuller. In the Tourist class 
are many college boys and girls, writers, 
painters, college professors and other 
people who would be traveling first class 
if they had the price. While the ship’s 
officers are insistent in keeping the dif- 
ferent classes in their place; that is, 
confined to certain sections of the ship, 
that is the only discrimination, as the 
meals, service, etc., are about as good 
one place as another and the Tourists 
have luxuries as well as the first class. 

There is not much drinking on the 
British ships returning from Europe 
early in the season. Americans are not 
much given to drinking wine at any 
time; and when they can get beer or 
hard liquors on a boat—no questions 
asked, and no prohibition laws which 
they find sport in defying, they do not 
seem to want to drink. Even at the 
cocktail hour before dinner most of the 
tables are unoccupied. 


* * * 


Sir Walter Scott Argued in Favor of 
Insurance Company Directors’ 
Fees in 1827 

Sir Walter Scott, famous British 
author, and first governor of the Scot- 
tish Union, which later became the Scot- 
tish Union & National, more than one 
hundred years ago wrote his impressions 
of directors’ fees following a meeting of 
the board of this young Scottish insur- 
ance company. Sir Walter defended the 
payment of such fees, even though a mo- 
tion to do so at that time was defeated, 
because he believed that some sort of re- 
imbursement tends to make directors 
more regular and punctual in their at- 
tendance whereas if they are giving their 
services without any compensation what- 
soever they often arrive late and fail 
to take a proper interest in the affairs 
of the company they are supposed to 
direct. Here are Sir. Walter Scott’s 
views on this subject which is still de- 
bated today: 

“At one o'clock I attended the general 
meeting of the Union Scottish Assurance 
Co. (sic). There was a debate arose 
whether the erdinary acting directors 
should or should not have a small sum, 
amounting to about a crown a piece, al- 
lotted to them each day of their regu- 
lar attendance. The proposal was re- 
jected by many, and upon grounds which 
sound very well—such as the shabbiness 
of men being infiuenced by a trifling 
consideration like this, and the absurdity 
of the company volunteering a bounty 
to one set of men, when there are others 
willing to act gratuitously, and many 
gentlemen volunteered their own serv- 
ices; though I cannot help suspecting 
that, as in the case of ultroneous offers 
of service upon most occasions, it was 
not likely to be acceptable. 2 

“The motion miscarried, however—im- 
politely rejected, as I think. The sound 
of five shillings sounds shabby, bit the 
fact is that it does in some sort recon- 
cile the party to whom it is offered to 
leave his own house and business at an 
exact hour; whereas, in the common 
case, one man comes too late—another 
does not come at all—the attendance is 
given by different individuals upon dif- 
ferent days, so that no one acquires the 
due historical knowledge of the affairs of 
the company. Besides, the directors, by 
taking even this trifling sum of money, 
render themselves the paid servants of 
the company, and are bound to use a 
certain degree of diligence, much greater 
than if they continued to serve, as hith- 
erto, gratuitously. The pay is like en- 
listing money which, whether ‘great or 
small, subjects to engagements under 
the Articles of War.” 
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Dunham Asks Agents 
and Companies to 
Settle Own Problems 


CITES COMMISSIONERS’ VIEWS 





Connecticut Dep’t Head Tells Bretton 
Woods Convention Commissioners 
Don’t Plan to Add Fuel to Fires 





Colonel Howard P. Dunham, insurance 
commissioner of Connecticut and presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, said that he was 
strongly in favor of insurance compa- 
nies and agents settling their own prob- 
lems without the intervention of out- 
side agencies, in addressing Wednesday 
night the annual convention at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., of the New England As- 
sociations of Insurance Agents. While 
not acting as official spokesman of the 
commissioners’ acquisition cost commit- 
tee, Col. Dunham tended to allay fears 
that the state insurance department 
heads might be planning to advocate 
some radical departure from _ present 
practices. 

“The past year,” he said, “has been 
one of controversy in the insurance bus- 
iness, in which charges and counter- 
charges were made; a year in which 
rates and commissions were the subjects 
of endless discussion at all kinds of meet- 
ings and in the insurance and daily press. 
Altogether it has not been a happy year, 
which in addition saw premium income 
fall sharply and losses increase markedly. 

“Disturbing as have been the various 
controversies, they have nevertheless 
brought many things into the open and 
cleared the atmosphere of suspicions and 
mistrusts. The recent Chicago hearings 
on acquisition costs were singularly free 
of acrimony; the representatives of the 
different groups of agents, brokers and 
company officials presented their views 
fairly and without heat or passion. A 
remarkable array of facts and figures 
were marshaled by brilliant spokesmen. 
It was a credit to the business of in- 
surance.” 

Not to Add Fuel to Present Fires 

Colonel Dunham made it clear that 
he could not and did not speak for the 
commissioners’ acquisition cost commit- 
tee, but he ventured the statement that 
“nothing will be done which will add 
fuel to the present fires.” 

“The commissioners,” he explained, 
“are desirous only of seeing that the in- 
surance business is conducted in an or- 
derly and efficient manner, and have no 
wish other than to serve the public in- 
terest. Perhaps before the committee 
makes its report some of the conditions 
in the insurance business will right them- 
selves. I am strongly in favor of in- 
surance companies and agents settling 
their own problems, if possible. It was 
owing to the fear that present very un- 
satisfactory conditions might grow worse 
that the insurance commissioners felt it 
necessary and expedient to take a hand 
in affairs that the insuring public might 


not suffer.” 
Colonel Dunham sounded a note of 
warning against stagnation in the in- 


surance agency business which, as in life, 
leads to decay and death. Agents must 
constantly improve their methods of do- 
ing business, seek to enlarge their serv- 
ices to their clients, or go the way of 
all backward things. 

“This wonderful business of insur- 
ance,” he declared, “does not exist solely 
to pay commissions to agents nor does 
it exist solely to pay profits. It exists 
to serve the public and prospers only as 
it serves the public.” 





B. W. OLMSTEAD MAKES CHANGE 
B. W. Olmste»d, who was formerly a 
special agent in New Tersey for the Em- 
pire Fire, has been transferred to the 
claim department at the home office. 


New England Ass’ns 
Show Membership Drop 


BUT DECLINE IS NOT SERIOUS 





C. W. Varney Defends Representation 
of Local Mutuals; Gives Story of 
Proposed Hotel Contract 


Membership in lecal agents’ state as- 
sociations, comments on the alleged pro- 
posed cut-rate fire contract with New 
England ‘hotels, commissions and_ the 
strength of mutuals in New England 
constituted the highlights of the report 
made by Charles W. Varney, chairman 
of the New England Advisory Board to 
the annual convention this week at 
Bretton Woods, N. H., of the New En- 
gland Associations of Insurance Agents. 
Mr. Varney, who is a prominent local 
agent of Rochester, N. H., said that the 
membership of the various New England 
state associations showed a net decl'ne 
of ninety-seven members on June 1 of 
this year as compared with September 
1, 1929, but that current membership 
campaigns were expected to offset this 
before the end of the fiscal year on 
August 31. 

“A comparison of the membership. of 
the six New England states on June 1. 
1930, as against September 1, 1929,” said 
Mr. Varnev, “shows the following inter- 
esting result: 

Sept. 1, June 1, 











1929 1930 Gain Loss 

Diab 6 55 126 134 8 _- 
New Hampshire.180 166 == 14 
Vermont 66.5 163 163 — — 
Massachusetts ..450 361 _ 89 
Rhode Island ...109 108 —_ 1 
Connecticut ....352 351 —_— 1 
1,380 1,283 8 105 


“While the above table shows a net 
loss of ninety-seven members, yet I am 
confident that before the commencement 
of the next fiscal year, September 1, 1930, 
a greater part of this loss will be over- 
come. We are now in the third year of 
the ‘five year development program’ and 
under this plan the National Associa- 
tion sets out to increase its membership 
10% annually for five years. The quota 
of the six New England states on Sep- 
tember 1, 1930, calls for 1,324 members 
which means we need forty-one new 
members .to complete our quota.” 

Defends New England Mutuals 


In New England local fire mutuals are 


numerous and popular and many agents 
represent both classes without feeling 
that they are not eligible to associa- 
tion with strictly stock company pro- 
ducers. On this question of stock and 
mutual’ representation Mr. Varney said: 

“The agents of New England have rep- 
resented for more than a century the 
two types of insurance carriers, known 
as stock companies and mutual compa- 
nies. They also know that it is just 
as difficult to sell a client stock insur- 
ance when he desires mutual companies, 











ek modern merchandising of a 
modern policy advertises The 
Alliance Agent as a modern insurance 


specialist. 
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Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





as it is for a hardware dealer to sell 
a customer forty-penny spikes when the 
customer asks for ten-penny nails, for 
the customer knows that the ten-penny 
nails are ‘strong’ enough for the propo- 
sition he has in mind. The New En- 
gland agents have, therefore, long felt 
that if they are to hold themselves out 
to the public as agents equipped to 
service their desires as well as their 
needs, they must represent both mu- 
tual and stock companies. 

“I am not here to recommend stock 
insurance over mutual insurance or vice 
versa, but I do wish to publicly go on 
record as stating that I believe New 
England has cause to be justly proud of 
the long list of mutual and stock agency 
companies who are domiciled within our 
borders, managed by men who are care- 
ful, conservative and of wide experience, 
and whose record for honest settlement 
and payment of losses has remained un- 
challenged for more than a_ hundred 
years.” 

Story of Hotel Contract 

Not long ago there was considerable 
space devoted in the insurance press to 
reports that a New England hotel as- 
sociation was going to secure exceptional 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1929 
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275,065.00 
2,319,515.19 
4,937,706.22 


ELLIS ON AD CAMPAIGN 





National Board Representative Tells 
Local Agents of Aims of Nationwide 
Newspaper Publicity 
A large number of the members of 
the Rocky Mountain Association of Fire 
Underwriters attended the luncheon held 
in the Cosmopolitan hotel, Denver, 
Colo., June 27, at which Frederick Wil- 
liams, secretary of the Tri-state asso- 
ciation, presided. The principal speakers 
were W. W. Ellis of New York, assist- 
ant to the general manager of the Na- 
tional Board and Wallace Rogers of 
Chicago, representing the advertising 
firm of Gale & Pietsch. It was empha- 
sized that the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters has set aside a_ large 
amount of money to be used in news- 
paper advertising because all big busi- 
ness is advertising. In explaining some 
of the things done and proposed, Mr. 

Ellis said: 

“The fire insurance business naturally 
links up with all big business for it pro- 
vides the protection that means safety. 
Without fire protection no _ business 
would be possible. When fire insurance 
is attacked all kinds of business is at- 
tacked. The buying of homes involves 
insurance in almost every case and we 
encourage home building by our service. 
In this campaign for public relations we 
had four factors to deal with. First— 
Our cwn executives. Second—Our field 
superintendents. Third—Our agents. 
Fourth—The public. The agent is the 
point of contact between the insurance 
business and the public and there must 
be mutual understanding.” 





E. P. BIRCH WITH LIBERTY BELL 


Everitt P. Birch, for several years 
with the Continental, has resigned to 
take the agency for the Liberty Bell 
of the Corroon & Reynolds group for 
Flatbush and Long Island. 
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“If 1 Were A Company Executive” 
From A Local Agent’s Viewpoint 


Clyde B. Smith of Lansing, Mich., President of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, Tells New Englanders 
in What Ways He Would Change Some of the 
Present Business Practices 


Clyde B. Smith, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
in a talk on Wednesday at Bretion Woods, 
N. H., before the convention of the New 
England Association of Insurance Agents, 
projected himself into the position of a 
company executive and went on to enu- 
merate some of the changes he would 
suggest to his fellow company heads, 
based upon his agent’s experience, to 
bring greater stabilization and co-opera- 
tion in the fire and casualty underwriting 
business. Here are the planks in this 
platform of procedure as created by Mr. 
Smith: 


If I were a company executive I would 
try to bring myself above suspicion eith- 
er of my agents or of my fellow execu- 
tives. ‘here is no business so conducive 
to rumors and suspicion as ours; where 
they originate, no one knows. As a 
rule they are like Topsy, just grow. Some 
one says he wishes a company would 
sell out; in a week it has been pur- 
chased a half dozen times. A company 
suffers a large loss; in a few days it 
is to be reinsured. An agent or com- 
pany secures a large line and immedi- 
ately that company and agent are ac- 
cused of every unethical action possible. 

It is a hundred to one shot that those 
securing the business knew just a little 
bit more about insurance than those who 
lost it. Therefore, I would be sure of 
my ground before I accused my competi- 
tor of sharp practice; but if, beyond 
question of doubt, I found him to be 
“cutting the corners” continuously, I 
would cut him off my list. If that com- 
pany would not “play fair” in one city 
or state, it must be self-evident that, 
eventually, it would be out of line else- 
where. I would not cede to nor accept 
any reinsurance from a company that did 
not co-operate 100% country-wide. 


Must Be Affiliated or Out Over Whole 
Country 

It is inconsistent for a company to be 
regular in one state and the opposite in 
another. It cannot be regular as to fire 
insurance and an outlaw as to the auto- 
mobile business. Neither would 1 ac- 
cept any premiums from an agent or 
broker whose conception of the business 
is to get it with utter disregard for 
eth.cs. The offer to my company of a 
five thousand dollar fire premium could 
not close my eyes to the fact that the 
same agent or broker had taken from 
me twice that amount in automobile pre- 
miums through the writing of fictitious 
fleets of cars, the owners of which had 
no right to preferential treatment. 

I would endeavor to convince my fel- 
low executives that the salaried mana- 
gers of the various company groups must 
get the viewpoint of our agents. This 
would also apply to fieldmen and chief 
examiners. For this work I would em- 
ploy only the very highest type of men. 
This would be from a selfish stand- 
point, experience having shown that a 
cheap man costs more in the long run 
than one who knows what he should do 
and then has the courage to do it. 

One avoidable loss will pay the differ- 
ence in salary many times. Besides, it 
seems unfair for an eighteen hundred 
dollar man to be telling an agent whose 
income ranges from ten to fifty thou- 
sand or more, how his business should 
be tun. A twenty-five thousand dollar 
executive certainly would dislike to take 
advice from a fifteen hundred dollar 
clerk in a local office. 


Stressing Particular Lines in Advertising 
_ Rather than plan an_ individual na- 
tional advertising campaign through the 
various magazines and newspapers of 


wide circulation, I would co-operate with 
other companies of my class and concen- 
trate on one form of insurance for a 
certain period, say a month. That ad- 
vertising would be timely; for instance, 
if mine were a fire company I would 
advertise windstorm insurance in March 
and automobile insurance in April, the 
latter to be tied in with the advertising 
of the casualty companies. 

ou say that the non co-operating 
companies would profit through my ef- 
forts. This would cause me no worry 
because I am convinced that if every 
agent and every company, stock and mu- 
tual, if you please, will concentrate on 
one form of coverage for thirty days the 
results will be both surprising and sat- 
isfactory. 

Through the insurance press I would 
sell the agents and my competitors the 
idea of making April, for instance, au- 
tomobile insurance month. After the 
first year it would be an easier matter 
and unless I am mistaken, I would have 
thousands of the leading agents in the 
country selling automobile insurance as 
it never had been sold before. After 
two or three years there would be such 
a flood of advertising, newspaper and 
direct by mail, to be followed by per- 
sonal solicitation that we would very 
materially reduce the number of unin- 
sured cars of which we now hear so 
much. 

In the carrying out of this program 
I would not expect any immediate re- 
sponse from my competitors but if 1 
could interest a half dozen, I believe 
there would be no lack of enthusiasm 
after the first twelve months had elapsed. 

It might take a few years to bring 
some of the agents to see the value of 
the movement, but when they began to 
realize the potentialities there would be 
added the strength of their individual ad- 
vertising and the tide of publicity would 
be irresistible. Can you visualize the 
idea I am trying to put across to you 
as to the possibilities of this business 
of ours if we are willing to work togeth- 
er rather than at cross purposes? 

Would Have Minimum Quota From 


ents 


Today there are literally thousands of 
small town agents who are giving their 
individual companies less than three hun- 
dred dollars a year in premiums. As a 
rule, such an agent has been loaded 
down with companies by over-enthusi- 
astic fieldmen. With so many compa- 
nies he has no special loyalty to any 
and is apt to look upon special agents 
as something to be endured. With this 
thought in mind, I would instruct my 
fieldmen to arrange with other special 
agents in the office to exchange busi- 
ness, and as a result would have one 
agent with six hundred dollars in pre- 
miums rather than two with half that 
amount; if desired this method could be 
carried still further with a greater sav- 
ing in supervision expense. The answer 
to this would probably be that I would 
not receive the same proportion of new 
business in these towns. My reply is 
that the amount of new business in the 
small town today is inconsequential. 

We are hearing a great deal about 
the old time loyalty of the agent for his 
company. To my mind this is very 
desirable and I hope the time is soon 
coming when this feeling can be re- 
stored. It cannot be done so long as 


a special agent is coming into the small- 
er towns and cities and calling on each 
of four or five agents who are competi- 
tors. No matter how friendly those 
agents may be, they do not care to have 
the company representative who is call- 


ing on them also visit every agent in 
the city. If I had a dozen companies 
in a fleet I would have a limited repre- 
sentation in cities of limited population. 
The most successful company is one that 
prefers quality rather than quantity. 

I would insist that the agents of my 
company get across to the public the 
fact that in paying one hundred dollars 
for insurance, it is in reality paying $3 
in taxes, indirect, but nevertheless a tax. 
If a state wishes to pay its expenses 
through this method of indirect taxa- 
tion there can be no complaint but the 
public should know that it is being thus 
penalized. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
state legislators who are so willing to 
add 1, 2 or 3% to the premiums are so 
backward in allowing even a decent 
amount for the operation of the insur- 
ance departments of the states. The 
people who are paying the premiums and 
the taxes have a perfect right to de- 
mand that the departmental appropria- 
tion be large enough to provide for prop- 
er supervision. 

I would have, my policy and daily re- 
port blanks uniform with the other com- 
panies; there is no reason why daily re- 
port numbers cannot be on the same 


corner; rather than on all four. I would 


leave blank space on the agent’s copy 
because he might wish to keep some 
information himself and does not care 
especially for the initials of the clerks 
handling the line in the home office. 
This also applies to all forms, loss, etc. 
Simplify Rate Manuals 

I would simplity tne rate manuals; 
here 18 a WOMucrits Culalce 10r improve- 
ment and economy at tne same.tnne. | 
would at least nave one 1 couid under- 
Stand. s’ersonally, 1 do not believe tnere 
1S an execulive OL a company writing 
boiler insurance who can tell in a hails 
hour what imsurance on a water tuve 
bowler in Keokuk, lowa, will cost. It 
sometimes seems that the business 1s 
complicated to provide jops tor experts 
to explain what the manual really 1s in- 
tended to mean. 

1 would insist on a fair rate, one that 
would be tair to the assured and tair 
to the company; one that would guar- 
antee to the public the solvency os the 
company at the expiration ot the policy 
term, 1 would also pay a fair commus- 
sion, one that would enable my agents 
10 give their clients the service to which 
they are entitled, a commission large 
enougn to provide the agent with a de- 
cent income, one that would permit him 
to represent the business as it should 
be, because of my knowledge that he is 
the contact man of the business, the 
one by whom the entire business is 
ganged. 

it he is a misfit who has no knowl- 
edge of what it is all about, we will all 
sutter accordingly in that locality. lf he 
is a man who can only sell on a cost 
basis it must be obvious that the whole 
business is cheapened. On the other 
hand, if he is one who believes that in- 
surance is what it really is, the back- 
bone of American business and the 
greatest and best occupation in the coun- 
try, then the people of that community 
will have the same idea and the same 
amount of respect for insurance that the 
agent has for himself. 

This is the reason I would strongly 
favor proper qualification laws and lim- 
itation in agency appointments: I would 
also pay my agents a contingent com- 
mission and would expect them to earn 
it through their co-operation in the un- 
derwriting of the business produced 
through their offices. If an agent 1s an 
underwriter he should be recompensed. 
If he is not, he should be made one 
through a partnership in the profits of 
the agency. That’s fair, isn’t it? 


DEATH OF A. Z. BANTA 

A. Z. Banta, an examiner in the New 
York State Insurance Department from 
1909 until two years ago, died last Sat- 
urday at his home in Jamaica, L. I, at 
the age of 71 years. He had been in 
insurance for about forty years and was 
the brother of the former prominent fire 
agent, W. S. Banta. 





Dumont Explains I. U. B. 
To New England Agents 


SAYS IT BENEFITS PRODUCERS 
Manager of Organization States That the 
I. U. B. Is Opening New Opportuni- 
ties for the Local Agents 





Although the Interstate Underwriters’ 
Board has just celebrated its first full 
year in operation, has held the center of 
the stage in many a debate and has been 
rather fully explained to insurance gath- 
erings all over the country, Manager John 
R. Dumont of the I. U. B. went over 
some of the fundamentals with respect to 
this organization in addressing on Wed- 
nesday of this week the annual summer 
convention of the New England Associa- 
tions of Insurance Agents at Bretton 
Woods, N. H. Mr. Dumont sought to 
clear up some of the misunderstandings 
with respect to the I. U. B. which have 
arisen out of the multitude of remarks 
and statements made pro and con on the 
subject of insuring multiple location risks. 
Among other things Mr. Dumont stressed 
the points that the I. U. B. is not a 
rate cutting organization, it has not in- 
dulged in such practices nor does it write 
or solicit any business on tts own account 
nor for its member companies. 

Following are extracts from Mr. Du- 
mont’s remarks to the New England local 
agents: 

It was very evident even ten years 
ago that something would have to be 
done in order to safeguard the writing 
of multiple location risks. After very 
careful consideration a committee was 
appointed which worked faithfully for 
over two years, finally submitting a writ- 
ten report and suggesting the formation 
of a Board to be known as the Inter- 
state Underwriters’ Board. This Board 
was organized in January, 1929, and went 
into actual operation in July, 1929. This 
Board was organized: 

1. To define and maintain a definite 
line of demarcation between fire and ma- 
rine insurance because of the encroach- 
ment on the fire business by the writing 
of strictly fire lines under marine con- 
tracts. 

2. To provide a means whereby those 
companies which desire to share in the 
business of multiple location risks might 
do so under proper control and super- 
vision while still living up to the obli- 
gations imposed upon them by the state 
law. 

3. To bring back to those companies 
desirous of doing business in an orderly 
manner, a large amount of the coun- 
try’s greatest business which was written 
by companies willing to compromise with 
ethics and disregard state laws. 

4. To give the local agent the same 
opportunity enjoyed by the largest city 
broker to write this class of business 
under uniform and practical forms and 
a uniform method of rating. j 

5. To meet legitimately the insistent 
demand of modern business and industry 
for a flexible insurance contract which 
would provide protection automatically 
on stocks of merchandise or other goods 
whose values fluctuate from time to time 
during the year. . 

Multiple Coverage Used in Europe 

The question quite naturally conies to 
the minds of many as to what is the 
necessity of providing for multiple loca- 
tion coverages. i 

This has arisen from the material 
change in the method of merchandising 
which has taken place in the last few 
years as'I have set out above not only 
in this country but throughout the world. 
For several years forms similar to those 
now provided by the Interstate Under- 
writers’ Board have been in use in Eng- 
land, Sweden, Norway, Germany and 
many other European countries as well 
as in Cuba and Mexico. 

Since last July, we have been care- 
fully analyzing all suggestions which 
have been made and criticismis which 
have come to us. It is natural that a 
new organization should make some mis- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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Nearly 600 Present 

At Bretton Woods 
NEW ENGLAND AGENTS MEET 
Many Leading Company Men And 


Agents Give Worthwhile Talks at 
Annual Summer Convention 








Bretton Woods, July 9—With a rec- 
ord breaking attendance of nearly 600, 
the Ninth Annual Convention of New 
England Insurance Agents opened here 
last night with a get-together dinner at 
the Mount Washington Hotel. Insurance 
men here from thirteen states. 
Charles W. Varney, chairman of the New 
England Advisory Board, presided at the 
dinner and all business sessions. He 
has made a strong presiding officer and 
kept the program to schedule. 

James A. Beha of New York was a 
speaker at the banquet and urged the 
agents to use self determination and ma- 
jority rule in the settlement of their 
internal problems and in the matter of 
arriving at correct principles for the con- 
duct of the business. 

The business session opened Wednes- 
day morning with the presentation of the 
annual report of Chairman Varney. He 
said Maine was the only state to show 
an increase in membership last year. He 
urges an intensive drive by every New 
England state association for a_ full 
quota this year. 

Clyde Smith delivered a prepared ad- 
dress and made a fine impression on his 
first appearance before New England 
agents. A. C. Mason, president of the 
Vermont Association; Paul A. Colwell of 
Rhode Island, and Ivan Lang of Maine 
made ten minute talks on organization, 
efficiency and co-operation. 

Fred V. Bruns of Syracuse, N. Y., put 
over some sharp shots, saying there are 
too many excuses given by the agents 
and too little done in the way of solu- 
tion of the problems of the day. He said 
that one of the vicious things in con- 
nection with business today was that 
many agents think business must be got- 
ten either on the golf course or over the 
bridge table. That is no place for con- 
structive selling, he said. The agent who 
makes a practice of getting business in 
this way is a rotter he declared. 

John R. Dumont of the Interstate Un- 
derwriters Board explained the organiza- 
tion and workings of the organization 
and apparently cleared the situation here 
to some extent. 

Emerson J. Schofield of the Standard 
Accident spoke on organization and 
pointed out the splendid accomplish- 
ments of the national and state associa- 
tions. The annual banquet Wednesday 
night carried a heavy program with 
Gov. Tobey of New Hampshire, Commis- 
sioners Dunham of Connecticut and J. E. 
Sullivan of New Hampshire, and Presi- 
dent Smith of the National Association. 


are 
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Appointed Chief Examiner of Fire Bu- 
reau of New York Insurance Dep’t 
By Deputy Sup’t Ward 

Second Deputy Superintendent of In- 
surance Francis P. Ward has announced 
that Charles E, Ryan has been placed 
in charge of the Fire and Marine Ex- 
amining Bureau of the Insurance De- 
partment, effective as of July 1, 1930, to 
succeed Albert N. Butler, who recently 
resigned. Mr. Ryan was appointed to 
the Insurance Department as an exam- 
iner in July, 1919, and in July, 1927, was 
designated as assistant chief examiner of 
the fire and marine bureau. 

Mr. Ryan’s duties in the department 
have been exclusively in connection with 
the operation of the bureau of which he 
now assumes charge. In addition to the 
supervision of stock and mutual fire and 
marine insurance companies Mr. Ryan 
will have supervision over Lloyds and In- 
ter-Insurers, the Central Bureau for the 
Collection of Earned Premiums and the 
marine insurance profits tax. 
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Methods for reduction and control of 
Acquisition and Other Costs 
are outlined in the booklet 


“Budgetary Control for Insurance Companies” 


Copies will be sent to interested executives 
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C. W. Varney’s Report 


(Continued from Page 16) 


rates on its risks through companies af- 
filiated with the Eastern Underwriters 
Association. This was later denied defi- 
nitely by one of the companies men- 
tioned in the stories. Commenting upon 
this situation from the local agents’ 
standpoint Chairman Varney said: 

“A further subject of much discus- 
sion at meetings of the New England 
Advisory Board was the matter of com- 
petition regarding insurance coverages 
for hotel property owned by members 
of the New England Hotel Men’s As- 
sociation. On April 7 an article ap- 
peared in the Boston ‘Transcript’ and 
other papers, to the effect that Mr. 
Treadway, president of the New England 
Hotel Men’s Association, stated that a 
plan had been unanimously adopted 
whereby members of his association 
would receive a cut of at least 25% in 
their insurance premiums, with a total 
saving, yearly, of $200,000 to all mem- 
bers who cared to avail themselves of 
the privilege. This article stated that 
Frederick H. Graves had acted as in- 
surance advisor for the Hotel Men’s As- 
sociation. f 

“Shortly after the appearance of this 
article in the press, it was reported to 


our board that the Norwich Inn, at Nor- 
wich, Conn., had been offered by a well- 
known Pittsburgh company through a 
prepared contract which had been ap- 
proved and adopted by the New En- 
gland Hotel Men’s Association, a guar- 
anteed saving of 10% for the first year, 
with an expected saving of 25% the sec- 
ond year, and a probable saving of 65% 
within five years. It was further re- 
ported to your advisory board that this 
contract was to be handled through a 
prominent Boston agency, whose broker- 
age lines extend far beyond the bor- 
ders of New England. The directors of 
the Norwich Inn first voted to place 
their insurance in accordance with the 
terms of the contract provided said con- 
tract was bona fide. 

“The Norwich local agents made ap- 
peals to the directors of the Norwich 
Inn company that the business should 
be placed by them, on the ground that 
they were fully competent and capable 
to service the business and that it should 
be handled locally. 

“After certain insurance journals had 
published statements regarding the con- 
troversy, the president of the Pittsburgh 
company, through an open letter to his 
New England agents, practically denied 
that his company had entered into such 
a contract with the Hotel Men’s Asso- 









a Century in 


agents. 








Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented. 


NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


150 William Street, New York 
Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 


interests of policyholders and 





protecting the 


ciation. The final result was that the 
directors of the Norwich Inn rescinded 
their former vote and the insurance is 
now placed in agency companies by Nor- 
wich agents. Had not the Norwich 
agents been alert and showed that they 
were qualified to service the line, no 
doubt it would have been placed through 
indirect or non-agency channels. 


Insurance Commissions 


“We find the special committee of In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention 
meeting in Chicago, called last month 
as a part of their investigation program 
to determine whether or not the local 
agent is receiving the proper commis- 
sion from his companies. From the 
copies of the briefs presented before this 
committee from company representatives 
and agents, as they appear in the in- 
surance journals, it must be apparent to 
the commissioners that the freedom of 
contract between the employer and em- 
ployed is an established canon in busi- 
ness life. 

“What have we as privates in the 
ranks to say about commissions? St. 
Luke’s gospel says, ‘Every laborer is 
worthy of his hire’ We might para- 
phrase this so as to read ‘Every insur- 
ance agent is worthy of his hire.” But 
is he? I have, in this message, con- 
stantly referred to insurance as a busi- 
ness rather than a profession. Not until 
we are rid of the thousands and tens 
of thousands of part time agents and 
branch office insurance salesmen whose 
knowledge of their contracts is so lim- 
ited and their ability to service their 
policies so lacking, can we ever expect 
to have this great business honestly 
called a profession. What the insur- 
ance business needs more than anything 
else is not investigations but fewer and 
better agents. 

“The companies and insurance com- 
missioners alone can bring this about. If 
the companies won’t stop appointing 
butchers, bakers, barbers, bootblacks 
and what-not type of part time agents, 
whose only excuse for ever having been 
appointed appears to be the few hun- 
dreds of dollars of premiums they are 
able to ‘grab off’ from their families and 
friends, then it should be the duty of 
the Commissioners to refuse to license 
this class of individuals. 

“Speaking for myself, personally I am 
of the opinion that if the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention will turn their at- 
tention to the elimination of those un- 
desirable agents, it will result in the 
raising of the standard of the American 
Agency System to the high position it 
should occupy. Then it might well be 
called a profession, and we could truly 
adopt the paraphrase and say, ‘Every 
agent is worthy of his hire,’ and the in- 
surance commissioners would have no oc- 
casion for investigating the rate of com- 
missions received by the agents.” 





MUST GIVE DATA IN ADVANCE 


Fidelity-Phenix Does Not Appeal Order 
of Judge Here to Supply Informa- 
tion Before Trial 





In the recently reported case of Samuel 
Friedman, plaintiff, against the Fidelity- 
Phenix, defendant, wherein the Appel- 
late Term of the Supreme Court, First 
Department, reversed the City Court and 
held that the company need not in a veri- 
fied bill of particulars set forth in what 
respects it claims “that either the whole 
or the substance of said policy of in- 
surance is not truly set forth in the com- 
plaint,” nor what it claims to be “the 
other descriptive words,” which it states 
in its answer were contained in the 
policy, an order had been made by Jus- 
tice Bernard L. Shientag, directing the 
secretary of the Fidelity-Phenix to ap- 
pear in court and testify in advance of 
the trial with respect to the contents, 
terms and conditions of the policy, upon 
which suit is brought. 

No appeal having been taken by the 
company from this ruling, the decision 
is final and the company must fully com- 
ply with the directions of the court. 
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AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
Company OF New York 
Capital, $2,000,000.00 





Bronx Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City or New York 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY - 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1862) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 


INDEPENDENCE FirE INSURANCE 
ComMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,250,000.00 





JEFFERSON FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
Capital, $400,000.00 





KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF New YorK 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





LiBerTy BELL INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
’ Capital, $1,000,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered 1849) 

Capital, $1,000,000.00 





New York Fire INsurRANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





REpPuBLic FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
(Incorporated 1871) 
Capital, $1,000,000.00 





SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Capital, $1,500,000.00 





Traditions 





STOCK fire insurance has many tradi- 


tions. 


Chief in importance is the tradition of 
continuously improving its public service 
beyond the duty requirements of furnishing 
indemnity. In spite of a constantly mount- 
ing loss total each year, fire insurance con- 
tinues its fire prevention work, undismayed, 
still hopeful. It is confident that at least it 
has been able to prevent greater waste than 
society now suffers, estimated at over 10,000 
lives and half a billion dollars in property 
annually. 


It is thus the most important single influ- 
ence which the nation has against careless 
ness with fire, in favor of improved physical 
construction and for better methods of fight- 
ing fire. The sole object is to reduce waste 
of human life and of property. 





With the approval of educational authori- 
ties, the work of education in fire prevention 
begins with school children, and it never 
ceases. For fire is a never-sleeping enemy 
of infinite appetite that feeds on ignorance 
and carelessness. 


What other business has such traditions? 


With all this is bound up the additional 
tradition that local agents. are the key men 
in this public service to their communities. 
In chambers of commerce and other civic 
organizations they are leading or directing 
the effort to cut down society’s loss of life 


and property. 


Insurance companies may have their own 
traditions. One that is established in the 
Corroon & Reynolds’ Group is: In our rela- 
tions with agents and policyholders, sound, 
progressive, equitable. 








CoORROON & REYNOLDS 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 


92 William Street 


Manager 
New York, N. Y. 
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Outline of Fire and 
Marine Courses Here 


REGISTRATION BEGINS SEPT. 15 





New York Insurance Society to Give 
Three Courses in Fire Insurance and 
One, Part II, in Marine Underwriting 





The Insurance Society of New York 
has issued a pamphlet on the courses it 
will give during the 1930-1931 winter sea- 
son, the classes running from October 
to April. The cost to members of the 
society will be $7.50 for each course and 
$12.50 for non-members, the lectures be- 
ing given one a week for twenty weeks. 
Registration begins on Monday, Septem- 
ber 15. 

In fire insurance, Part I, new plan, 
and Parts II and III, old plan, will be 
given. Concerning these the prospectus 
says: 

Part I 

“A general descriptive course dealing 
with such phases of the fire insurance 
business as origin and historical devel- 
opment, kinds of insurance carriers, co- 
operative organizations, state supervi- 
sion, elements of the insurance trans- 
action, principles of rating, hazards, un- 
derwriting, claim adjustments, preven- 
tion, reinsurance, advertising and ac- 
counting. The purpose is to convey to 
the student an appreciation of the busi- 
ness as a whole, of its place in the in- 
surance world, of the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying it and of its organiza- 
tion and functions. 

“This course is a prerequisite to two 
courses which cover more intensively the 
specific details of fire insurance prac- 
tice. 

Part II 

“This particular course deals with the 
history and principles of fire insurance 
rating, with the policy forms and clauses 
of the fire insurance contract, with the 
drafting of fire insurance plans, and the 
working principles of thermostat systems, 
water supply and public and private fire 
departments. The fundamentals of elec- 
tricity, the hazards of the metal indus- 
tries, and advanced English are also in- 
cluded. 

Part III 


“This course deals with the principles 
and practices of fire insurance rating, 
more especially the analytic and the 
universal mercantile, with the problems 
of fire loss adjusting, with the law, or- 
ganization and management of the agen- 
cy field, with automatic sprinkler equip- 
ments and supervisory service. The 
chemical principles upon which all chem- 
ical action is based, the hazards of the 
textile industries and the development, 
purpose and general problems of gov- 
ernment supervision of fire insurance in 
the United States, are likewise part of 
this course.” 

Marine Insurance Course 

In marine insurance, Part II will be 
given in the coming season. Concern- 
ing this the pamphlet says: 

“Marine insurance is an_ essential 
branch of foreign trade, which has be- 
come highly specialized since the pre- 
war period. Whereas prior to the war, 
the rates and policy forms varied but lit- 
tle from year to year, today we find 
the needs of the individual shipowner 
and cargo owner studied and his re- 
quirements met by clauses embodying 
conditions suitable to his individual needs. 
This change in the method of conduct 
of marine insurance calls for a higher 
degree of skill and for a more thorough 
training in fundamentals than was for- 
merly the case. 

“The purpose of this course is to en- 
able the student to obtain the thorough 
grounding in the principles and practice 
of marine insurance demanded by pres- 
ent day conditions. Average terms, per- 
ils insured and rate making are con- 
sidered in the light of prevailing condi- 
tions. Types and construction of vessels, 
peculiarities of different kinds of car- 
goes and methods of stowage are ex- 
plained from the standpoint of their im- 
portance to marine underwriting. Policy 

















BINGHAMTON AGENCIES MERGE 


Wm. H. Hecox Consolidates With Nel- 
son, Wadsworth & Alexander; One of 
Largest Offices in That Part of State 

The merger or get-together spirit 
which is so prevalent leaves not any 
business aloof. The Eastern Under- 
writer has word from “Bill” Hecox of 
Binghamton, N. Y., who lays claim to 
having been in the insurance business 
forty-two years—(gosh Bill, you don’t 
look or act that old. How do you do 
it?) that the agency which has been 
conducted for many years under his 
name has been merged with that other 
prominent Binghamton agency office— 
Nelson, Wadsworth & Alexander—and, 
will hereafter be known as Nelson; 
Wadsworth & Alexander, Inc: and Wm. 
H,. Hecox. It will have headquarters oc- 
cupying the entire second floor of the 
Chenango Valley Savings Bank Build- 
ing. 

The new firm becomes the largest in- 
surance agency in the Southern Tier, and 
is prepared to handle all sorts of insur- 
ance and real estate problems. 

James H. Nelson is president; Wm. H. 
Hecox, first vice-president; Rufus G. 
Wadsworth, second vice-president; Ar- 
thur W. Alexander, treasurer, and Edgar 
W. Couper, secretary of the new or- 
ganization. O. Kenneth Maxson is 
manager of the life insurance depart- 
ment of the agency and John F. Acker- 
man is its general insurance representa- 
tive. 





LONDON & LANCASHIRE CHANGE 


Alfred Wright Retires as Canadian Man- 
ager; W. R. Houghton Appointed to 
Succeed Him; Waylett Promoted 


Alfred Wright, Canadian manager of 
the London & Lancashire and the Law 
Union & Rock, and president of several 


of the Canadian subsidiaries of the group, 
retired on a pension on June 30. after 
having completed forty-eight years of 
service. He was appointed manager in 
1893. His services will not be entirely 
lost to the London & Lancashire as he 
will continue to be a director of the 
Canadian members of the group. 

Mr. Wright has been succeeded by W. 
R. Houghton, assistant manager at the 
Canadian head office in Toronto for the 
last four years. Mr. Houghton has been 
thirty-two years in the service of the 
London & Lancashire, having joined the 
company at its head office in England. 
He was head of the Canadian depart- 
ment in England from 1910 to 1919 and 
head of the foreign department from 
1919 to 1926. P. L. Waylett, assistant 
branch manager at Winnipeg, is pro- 
moted to assistant manager at Toronto, 
being succeeded by F. C. D. Oxenham, 
at present inspector at Winnipeg. F. 
Hanger, now senior inspector at Toron- 
to, becomes superintendent of agencies. 











VIRGINIA ARSON CONVICTIONS 

Twenty-nine convictions for arson 
were obtained in Virginia during the 
year ending June 30, 1930, through the 
activities of the state fire marshal’s di- 
vision of the bureau of insurance, ac- 
cording to the report of J. L. Taylor, 
head of the division. The report shows 
that investigation of 185 suspicious fires 
was made. Thirty-three acquittals re- 
sulted. Nine cases are still pending. The 
office also made 6,411 ‘fire-prevention in- 
spections and recommended 2,176 cor- 
rections. 





CONNECTICUT AGENT 
The Federal of New Jersey has ap- 
pointed John K. Pratt a$ agent with 
headquarters in Waterbury, Conn. 








forms and clauses used in the insurance 
of hulls, cargoes and freightsS are stud- 
ied and discussed. 

“The course is made as practical and 
helpful as is possible and, to that end, 
students are invited to discuss in class 
the various subjects under consideration.” 
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Oliver Walker 
t 4 Home Agent, 
F Northampton, Mass. 
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~ ness record of any man in his town. Since 1863 
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COMMISSIONERS CONVENTION 


Elaborate Plans Being Arranged for 
Business Sessions and Entertainment 
At Hartford in September 
The annual meeting of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commissioners 
at Hartford, Conn., during the week of 
September 8 will be of six days’ duration, 
which will allow visiting commissioners 
an opportunity to come into close con- 
tact with the modern development of 
insurance as represented by the Hart- 
ford companies. The program planned 
calls for two days of business sessions 
with a special breakfast and a luncheon 
and two banquets, and four days of tour- 
ing to historic spots in scenic New En- 
gland. The annual Connecticut Insur- 
ance Day will be held on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 9, at which time the visiting 
commissioners will have an opportunity 
to see a model insurance day program. 
The general plans have been formu- 
lated by Colonel Howard P. Dunham, 
president of the convention, and have 
been put in the hands of a committee 
of officials of Connecticut insurance com- 
panies and organizations, and arrange- 
ments are now being made. Two meet- 
ings of the presidents of the Connecti- 
cut companies and representatives of the 
Connecticut Association of Insurance 
Agents and the Hartford Chamber of 
Commerce and Connecticut State Cham- 
ber of Commerce have been held at the 
call of William BroSmith, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Travelers, 
who probably has been attending com- 
missioners’ meetings longer than any 
other company or state official who will 
be present this year. The general com- 
mittee will announce the appointment of 
subcommittees in the near future to han- 

dle all details. 

The senior officials of practically all 
the Connecticut insurance companies of 
all kinds and of the United States 
branches of foreign companies at Hart- 
ford are taking an active part in ar- 
ranging for the meeting as are men 
prominent in several insurance and com- 
mercial organizations. 

The Connecticut hosts of the conven- 
tion expect to make it a brilliant event. 
Among the interesting social features 
planned are a dinner for the ladies at 
the Farmington (Conn.) Country Club 
with Mrs. Howard P. Dunham as hostess 
and a banquet at the New Ocean House 
at Swampscott, Mass., where the party 
will be guests of Boston insurance of- 
ficials. 


APPROVE AUTO VACATION FORM 


The insurance departments of several 
additional states including those of New 
York, Connecticut, Wisconsin, North 
Carolina and Oklahoma have now ap- 
proved the forms of the new automobile 
owners’ vacation policy recently intro- 
duced by the Continental, Fidelity- 
Phenix and others of the America Fore 
group of companies. 

The policy is written in conjunction 
with the Fidelity & Casualty of New 
York, and covers a large number of 
accident and liability hazards for stipu- 
lated vacation periods. In the new pol- 
icy are embodied twelve forms of cover- 
age never before offered to the public 
in one insurance package. It is a vaca- 
tion policy for automobile owners, issued 
for a period of from ten to sixty days. 








FIDELITY UNION DEAL OFF 


Chairman of the Board Ernest Sturm 
of the America Fore companies has noti- 
fied President Carr P. Collins of the 
Fidelity Union Fire and Fidelity Union 
Casualty of Texas that the America Fore 
group will not purchase these companies 
as was contemplated some time ago. This 
is not considered a reflection on the Tex- 
as companies but the New York compa- 
nies do not care to pay the price asked 
for controlling interest of the Dallas 
insurers. Last March the America Fore 
companies made an offer for exchange 
of stock subject to an auditor’s report 
which has now been received. 


RATE CASE IS CLARIFIED 





Action of Federal Court in Missouri 
Litigation Indicates That Final Set- 
tlement Will Not Be Prolonged 


The granting of an interlocutory in- 
junction restraining Missouri state of- 
ficials from interfering with an increase 
of 16-2/3% in fire, hail, windstorm and 
lightning insurance rates put into effect 
on June 1 by 157 stock fire insurance 
companies has clarified the rate case liti- 
gation in Missouri and advanced the 
situation toward an earlier permanent 
solution. 

The injunction was ordered by a spe- 
cial Federal tribunal of three judges at 
Kansas City on July 2 and at the same 
time the judges ordered that the excess 
premiums be impounded with an agent 
of the court pending final court ruling 
on the legal questions involved. The 
judges were Judge Kimbrough Stone of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals and District Judge Albert L. 
Reeves and District Judge Merrill E. 
Otis. 

It is anticipated that the excess pre- 
miums will approximate $3,000,000 an- 
nually. This money will be placed on 
deposit with Kansas City banks at 2%4% 
interest. The earnings from the im- 
pounded funds will be to help pay the 
court costs in the case. 





MISSOURI REFUND DECISION 





Supreme Court Refuses To Appoint 
Commissioner Stating That Its 
Jurisdiction Ended in 1926 
The Missouri Supreme Court this week 
rejected a petition of Attorney General 
Shartel that the court appoint a com- 
missioner to supervise the refunding of 
about $13,000,000 in excess fire insurance 
premiums collected between October, 
1922, and February 1, 1928. The court 
refused on the ground that its jurisdic- 
tion in the Hyde 10% rate decrease con- 
troversy ceased with the adjournment of 
its 1926 term when it sustained the rate 
reduction order of the insurance super- 

intendent. 

For the same reason the Missouri Su- 
preme Court refused a request of John 
W. Barker and Floyd T. Jacobs, who 
were special counsel for the Missouri 
Insurance Department in the rate case, 
for additional fees. The State has al- 
ready paid Barker and Jacobs $58,500 in 
fees and expenses. While not asking 
any particular amount the petitioners 
said that counsel for other cases involv- 
ing such huge amounts often secured as 
much as $500,000. 





CHUBB LEAVES $2,000,000 

Specific legacies totaling $1,450,000 are 
made in the will of Percy Chubb, late 
head of Chubb & Son. The estate is 
said to exceed $2,000,000. 

Hendon Chubb, a brother, of West 
Orange, N. J., who is the chief bene- 
ficiary of the will, receives $900,000. A 
sister-in-law, Edith W. L. Bush of 19 
West Fifty-third street, Manhattan, gets 
$450,000. 

The will gives $25,000 each to the fol- 
lowing institutions: Nassau Hospital at 
Mineola, the North Country Community 
Hospital at Glen Cove, the New York 
Orthopaedic Dispensary and Hospital of 
New York City, in memory of the testa- 
tor’s wife, and to the London Women’s 
Hospital of London, England, in mem- 
ory of Mr. Chubb’s mother, Victoria E. 
Chubb. 

The residuary estate is divided as fol- 
lows: seven-twentieths was to have been 
placed in trust for a sister, Mrs. Mabel 
A. V. Greene of West Orange, who was 
also named co-executor. But she has 
pre-deceased the testator and in compli- 
ance with the terms of the will her share 
now goes to the brother, Hendon. The 
remaining twentieth goes to another 
brother, Sidney Chubb of Paris. 





VA. APPROVES AUTO RATES 

The 1930 rates of the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Association for au- 
tomobile fire, theft and collision risks 
have been approved in Virginia. 


PLAYS 144 HOLES 


W. L. Hadley Negotiates 48,960 Yards 
Of Golf In One Day At 
Somerville Course 

W. L. Hadley, secretary of The East- 
ern Underwriter, celebrated his forty- 
seventh birthday Monday at the Raritan 
Valley Country Club, Somerville, N. J., 
by playing more rounds of golf than had 
ever before been played on that course 
in one day. Starting at 6:35 o’clock in 
the morning he called it a day at 7 
o'clock in the evening. He went around 
the 18 hole course eight times, using up 
816 strokes for the 144 holes. 

This broke his record of five years 
ago when he played on his forty-second 
birthday six rounds on the same course 
or 108 holes, the day preceding the birth- 
day of John D. Rockefeller. The fact 
that Mr. Rockefeller called it a golf day 
at Pocantico Hills after playing eight 
holes and Mr. Hadley after playing 108 
holes, brought editorial comment in pa- 
pers throughout the country because of 
the contrast. 


MICHIGAN AUTO CONFERENCE 

Discussion of the agents’ attitude to- 
ward the automobile rate concessions 
made by many of the companies affili- 
ated with the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Association and effective ex- 
clusively in Michigan territory is ex- 
pected to mark a conference Thursday 
attended by representatives of the Mich- 
igan Association of Insurance Agents 
and Commissioner Charles D. Livingston. 
_ Those companies which are now writ- 
ing business in that state on a basis 
of 50% off of manual on collision and 
25% off on fire and theft are said to 
be unwilling to restore the higher rates 
in the face of opposition by their Michi- 
gan representatives. Commissioner Liv- 
ingston, however, is bending every ef- 
fort toward bringing about an amicable 
adjustment of the rate situation which 
will conserve the interests of the Michi- 
gan. carriers, 


NUMBER OF FIRES INCREASE 

For the three months ending June 30 
the report of the superintendent of the 
Fire Patrol shows that there was a con- 
siderable increase in the number of fires 
in New York and Brooklyn compared 
with the same period of last year. In 
the area of the New York Patrol the 
occupancies where fires originated are 
shown as follows: 











Occupancies— 1929 1930 
Dwellings, hotels, etc..... 1,273 1,577 
Manitiacturers: §.2.......°. 116 105 
Dealers, wholesale ...... 33 33 
Dealers. retai 0.005. ea< 239 222 
Miscellaneous ........... 934 1,235 

Gal Gate ae Ae 5 3,172 


The Brooklyn Patrol district shows an 
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equal increase as will be seen from the 
following figures: 


Occupancies— 1929 1930 
Dwellings, hotels ,etc..... 768 1,102 
Mantfacturers 4.isi.<;. 5. 79 72 
Dealers, wholesale ...... 13 9 
Dealérs, retail = .ci6ss66.0% 114 146 
Miscellaneous ........... 685 730 

MOLAE 2552s sree se ose 1,659 2,059 





HEARING ON TOWING RISKS 

The New York Insurance Department 
held a hearing last week on the towing 
facilities offered by companies which are 
members of the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Association, which was at- 
tended by representatives of the asso- 
ciation and also of several automobile 
clubs featuring this service to members. 
The New York Department had previ- 
ously approved this endorsement to auto 
policies, the form providing a maximum 
reimbursement of $10 for each required 
towing. The auto clubs opposed this, 
claiming that it encroached on them. 
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LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1930 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Son Rreehiens and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


$60,811,870 $14,495,225 $18,777,000 $27,539,645 $46,316,645 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY ht vt genes 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’ 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
$ 6,252,740 $ 3,401,657 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,851,083 $ 2,851,083 


NEAL BASSETT, President _. ‘eh Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,078,813 $ 3,335,593 $ 600,000 $ 1,143,219 $ 1,743,219 


NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d ‘Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL - BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
$ 5,233,116 $ 3,070,630 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,162,486 $ 2,162,486 


NEAL baggy OHN KAY, Vice-President 
i HASSINGER. Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres't 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,073,876 $ 3,061,200 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,012,676 $ 2,012,676 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Pre JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
A. H. HASSINGER. Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
$ 5,564,987 $ 3,078,063 $ 1,000,000 $ 1,486,923 $ 2,486,923 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 





























$ 652,382 $ 13,200 $ 300,000 $ 339,182 $ 639,182 





CHAS. H. YUNKER, Presid 1 : we JOHN KAY, Vice-Presiden 
lent t 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres't 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE CO. 
$13,045,126 $ 7,886,590 $ 2,000,000 $ 3,158,536 $ 5,158,536 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-President 
J. C. HEYER, Vice-President EARL R. HUNT, Maa Nig go WM. P. STANTON, eo Pretas & K. McCLURE, Vice-President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President UALTY IN BASSETT, Vice-President 


METROPOLIT ‘AN CASUA TY INSURANCE Co. 
$14,945,383 $10,320,195 $ 1,500,000 $ 3,125,187 $ 4,625,187 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 








AN 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


Bsa ee CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
$14,741,017 $ 9,712,813 $ 2,500,000 $ 2,528,203 —$ ‘5,028,203 


$131,779,040* $58,562,251 $49,400,938 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. "10 Pork Plece . San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 


Ass’t Managers CANADIAN DEPARTMENT _ VW. W. & E. G. cinang Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada 


JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers 











* Capital and Surplus of affiliated companies owned by Firemen’s, appear in gross assets of both. 
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Eight Hours Hard Work A Day 
Will Kill Depression Says Bruns 


Prominent Syracuse Agent and Company Head Tells New 
Englanders at Bretton Woods That There Is Plenty To 
Make Honest-to-Goodness Agent Optimistic 
By FREDRICK V. BRUNS, 


President of Bruns, Raleigh & Munns, Inc., and Excelsior Insurance Co., 
Syracuse 


Literally, thousands of agencies in this 
country are prospering. They are in- 
creasing their business. They are keep- 
ing their mouths shut and making hay 
while the sun shines, and the sun is lit- 
erally shining for them because they are 
working in productive vineyards. 

In some of these conferences and con- 
ventions, I would like to have opportu- 
nity of querying some speakers on how 
many hours a day they actually work as 
real salesmen of insurance. I would like 
to ask them how many trade papers they 
read. I would like to: ask them how 
many policy contracts, how many manu- 
als they have read all the way through 
to know where to get information intelli- 
gently on the business of insurance. 

One of the vicious things in connec- 
tion with this business of ours today is 
the fact that a considerable number of 
the people who are doing the most talk- 
ing are the most despicable type of 
salesmen in our business. They are the 
men who believe that the proper place 
to sell insurance is on the golf course 
or at_the bridge table. The American 
agency system is not the least interested 
in listening to this type of man or to the 
analysis of times or conditions as pro- 
pounded by this type. We must all play, 
we must play a lot, but let’s cut out 
mixing play and work and work with 
play. There is a time for everything 
and everything has its place. The golf 
course or bridge table salesman is a 
rotter and a disgrace to all decency in 
real salesmanship. 

My conclusion is that the real solu- 
tion in the problem before us, if there is 
any problem, is for the army of us that 
believe that eight hours’ work won’t kill 
any man to continue our practice and 
close our ears and the public print to 
the mahogany desk type of executive in 
the agency force whose only qualifica- 
tions for title of salesman is the busi- 
ness developed through convivial friend- 
ships at play. 

Make “You’re Locking Great” a Reality 


Briefly, then, if we look each other in 
the eye and say, “You’re looking great,” 
these will not be words ot mouth only 
but actual statement of fact, when every 
man makes up his mind that the public 
needs us and we need the public, but the 
public won’t need us one single bit un- 
less we serve that public to the utmost. 

Today calls for a tremendous drive in 
selling. No community is so small, no 
agent is so circumscribed that he can’t 
increase his income if he works harder 
and no agency is sO big that its chief 
executive officers can’t for the next year 
concentrate their energies and enthu- 
siasm on the selling problem. The rest 
will take care of itself. 

In connection with another aspect of 
the business, may I respectfully suggest 
that now, in July, 1930, every agency 
in America should look at the collection 
department of its business. Every well- 
managed agency has an ambition on De- 


cember 15 to have all balances collected 
and paid. Now is the time to kill off 
dead accounts and slow pays and be- 
tween now and December 15 every ef- 
fort should be made by every agent in 
America to bring collections up to date. 
Don’t wait until November 1. That is 
too late. Begin July 10. 

In this problem of collections which 
faces us all now, I am thoroughly con- 
vinced that the publicity of national ad- 
vertisers should be directed toward one 
thought. Instead of preaching fire pre- 
vention, increasing insurance, and other 
lines, for the next three months, cannot 
we persuade those companies who are 
making great expenditures in publicly 
read magazines to preach on only one 
text, “Insurance is cash. With the same 
degree of speed that you~expect your 
insurance representative to pay your fire 
loss or adjust your accident or liability 
claim, you should meet your premium 
obligation.” 


Sells Policies for Cash, Not Credit 


Let’s begin to teach our public that 
insurance is cash and then we won’t 
have to worry so much and we won't 
have to spend one-half of our income 
and our time trying to collect balances. 

A condition somewhat. similar to the 
so-called chain store competition is con- 
fronting us in the insurance business and 
local agents should give some thought to 
that. Twenty years ago in my agency 
I had about twenty good, reliable com- 
panies, all independently owned and in- 
dependently operated. Today, through 
mergers and groupings, I find that I rep- 
resent about the same number of com- 
panies but there are only three or four 
presidents where before there were 
twenty. 

Just as there is room in every commu- 
nity for the locally owned and locally 
operated drug or grocery store, holding 
its own successfully against the great 
chain stores, so can and will the smaller, 
singly operated and independently con- 
trolled stock fire insurance companies 
get support from the agency family in 
this country. I truly believe that every 
agent should see that he is giving real 
support to the smaller, independent com- 
panies which are well operated, which 
are clear thinking, straight shooting, of 
lesser wealth and age, but nevertheless 
a type of company where the personnel 
of its officers is more intimately associ- 
ated with its agency plant. The bigger 
the company, the more remote its offi- 
cers are from the selling force. 

Co-operation With Executives 

And as we men of the local agency 
field analyze and solve our own prob- 
lems, let us not be unmindful of the 
fact that in this country there are lit- 
erally tens of thousands of our kind, 
local agents, daily selling to the public, 
but there are only about two, hundred 
company presidents or managers. These 
two hundred men also have a problem. 


Because for the past five years I have 
had an opportunity of seeing some of 
the problems of the company president, 
may I solicit on behalf of this small 
group of men more of understanding 
and more of sympathy. In this year 
1930, how many of us would like to be 
the manager of some of the foreign com- 
panies, stockholders all abroad, policies 
and practices many times entirely dic- 
tated by foreign directors—not at all an 
easy job. We need our foreign compa- 
nies in America and at this time the 
managers of foreign companies in par- 
ticular should have our best co-opera- 
tion and understanding. 

And, don’t forget that there is not a 
president or manager of an American 
stock fire insurance company but holds 
his job only so long as he makes good, 
and making good today in business, un- 
fortunately, means pretty nearly entirely 
showing a profit and the big profit today 
in the fire insurance business comes not 
entirely from the investment department 
but from the underwriting department. 
We, who are agents, should know that 
the officers of our companies are far 
more likely to lose their jobs than we 
are to lose ours. As agents, we are 
kings in our own domain. The company 
officer is now and always will be a serv- 
ant and to these men we owe allegiance, 
co-operation, friendship. To them we 
should say, “‘You’re looking great.” 

Therefore, not excuses, not alibis, but 
all that is needed is the cultivation and 
the development of an alert sales sense. 
Every real agent in America today has 
the ability to transmute his sales sense 
into dollars. 


J. R. Dumont’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 17) 
In fact, it would be impossible 





takes. 
not to. 

We know, however, that actually these 
have been reasonably few and we have 
been. learning by experience and have 
made any necessary changes as rapidly 
as possible. Above all, we have aimed 
at all times to play fair with everyone 
concerned, including assureds, general 
agents, local agents, brokers and the 
companies. 

Answers Some Objections 

Many problems have been met during 
the short time we have been operating 
and the. Board has made real progress. 
Certain statements appeared recently in 
the insurance journais which show a 
very serious lack of knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the operations of the In- 
terstate Underwriters’ Board on the part 
of some company executives and many 
agents. For this reason I will make 
some positive statements of fact as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Interstate Underwriters’ Board 
is a fire organization and not a ma- 
rine organization. 

2. The I. U. B. was not formed as 
a rate cutting organization nor has it 
indulged in such practices. 

3. The I. U. B. is not writing or so- 
liciting any business on its own account 
nor for its member companies. It is 
merely a clearing house and service bu- 
reau set up primarily to stabilize busi- 
ness which, for years, has been in a tur- 
moil. It is not, therefore, an underwrit- 
ing pool. 

4. The-records of the Board show 
that 75% of the applications for rating 
have come from local agents through- 
out the country, particularly from the 
small cities and towns. 

The up-to-date, broad, elastic and 
comprehensive forms of cover which 


have been provided by the I. U. B. have 
received enthusiastic approval from such 
agents as have studied the benefits to 
be derived. therefrom. 

6. The I. U. B. forms were not de- 
signed to take the place of specific in- 
surance but more properly to take care 
of fluctuations, 

Some questions have arisen on account 
of the commission rule for I. U. B. cov- 
erages, which provides for 15% maximum 
including not to exceed 10% brokerage. 
Agents should bear in mind that these 
coverages require expert underwriting, 
also ‘cover oftentimes in territory of 
which the soliciting agent can have no. 
first hand knowledge as to conditions. 
Companies must watch their net lines 
with unusual care. For this reason, the 
number of policy writing offices must 
be limited to either the home office or 
a branch office or general agency prop- 
erly equipped for the purpose. This 
means that the actual work of super- 
vising, following up reports, underwrit- 
ing, policy writing, etc., does not fall on 
the soliciting agent or broker, and there- 
fore his cost is less than for handling 
other lines. It is equally important to 
remember that the agent is not required 
to use these forms but can continue to 
use specific policies. 

Brings Abuses Under Control 

No subject which has been studied 
as thoroughly by such outstanding fire 
and marine executives for a period of 
five years, as has the I. U. B. plan, 
can be rightfully condemned by any in- 
dividual or group not having put in an 
equal amount of research. The I. U. B. 
has been fostered and has on its gov- 
erning committee the most outstanding 
chief executives of the fire and marine 
companies in this country. These gen- 
tlemen did not formulate this plan in 
order to create any new method of writ- 
ing business but to bring under central 
control and proper regulations a much 
abused method of underwriting. The I. 
U. B. will and is already accomplishing 
its aims. 

So far as the companies are con- 
cerned, I believe I can frankly state 
that they expect to save as much of this 
business as they legitimately and legally 
can and are equally as insistent that 
the local agent shall share in these trans- 
actions to the fullest extent possible. 

A certain amount of business is bound 
to be lost to both agents and compa- 
nies, not through the I. U. B., but in 
spite of it. 

The up-to-date agent will continue in 
business and accept such new opportu- 
nities as are offered to him to combat 
these inroads. One of the opportunities 
being offered to the local agent is the 
service of the Interstate Underwriters’ 
Board. 

The local agent up to the present time 
has done a very fine job in selling in- 
surance to the public. The public has 
been brought to the realization that it 
must have insurance. From now on it 
will be necessary to give the insured 
such refinements as can be developed. 
In other words, if he wants to wear ray- 
on, we must sell him rayon and not cot- 
ton. One of the severest criticisms of 
the fire insurance business in the past 
has been that when a customer wanted 
a business suit, we have insisted on sell- 
ing him a full dress suit. This can no 
longer continue if we expect to hold the 
business. 

Personally I believe that the American 
Agency System will stand the test. If 
it should fail, it will be because the ma- 
jority of agents refuse to see the changes 
ahead and prefer to lay back, self-satis- 
fied, on traditions. 
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Big German Company 
Fared Well in 1929 


ALLIANZ & STUTTGART REPORT 





Small Underwriting Profits Gained on 
All Lines Except Two; Company 
Took Over Frankfort Gen’] Risks 





The Allianz & Stuttgart Verein, which 
holds a leading position among German 
insurance companies and took over the 
affairs of the Frankfort General last 
year, refers in its report for 1929 to the 
total premium income of the German 
stock companies last year as over $650,- 
000,000, compared with $590,000,000 in 
1928 and $505,000,000 in 1927, and the 
directors add that the volume of German 
life insurance has now recovered to the 
level of before the war. 

The company, whose premium income 
last year increased from £8,903,000 to 
£9,378,000, reports a profit in all depart- 
ments for 1929, except those wor weather 
and water pipes. The most remunerative 
was the accident department, which yield- 
ed a surplus of £80,440, as will be seen 
from the following table: 


1929 1928 
£ £ 
Total premiums... 9,378.000 8 903,000 
Net premiums .... 5,738,000 5,476,000 
Result from— 
MATING. .4.5602% + 15.450 — 77,470 
Mink: fue eid + 12,570 + 36,660 
Accident ....... + 80440 + 47,160 
Burglary ....... + 30,950 -+ 29,650 
Motor and air 
vessels ....... + 44840 + 14,420 
Oe ree + 14,090 + 11,470 
Weather and 
water pipes... — 49,180 -+ 18,690 


Life reassurance + 29,040 -+ 28,190 
Other depart- 


ments-~ . <0. + 22,480 — 6,350 
Written off invest- 

ments, etc....... 131.300 28,830 

Total net profit.. 199,720 194,540 


The increase in ie premium income 
was due only in part to the company’s 
newly acquired interest in the Frank- 
fort company’s business, which was ar- 
ranged partly by direct transfer and 
partly by the formation of a new Frank- 
fort company in which the Allianz has 
a 624% interest. Out of the net profit, 
which represented 344% of the net pre- 
miums, the directors are repeating the 
previous year’s dividend of 12%, while 
they again devote £30,000 to paying up 
uncalled capital. The total resources of 
the company, including £5,738,000 insur- 
ance reserves and £3,000,000 share capi- 
tal (29% paid), amount to £10,350,000. 





HELD IN BUFFALO FOR ARSON 


Police Commissioner Austin J. Roche 
of Buffalo on July 6 arrested Harry Ben- 
nett of that city and issued a statement 
charging the latter with being head of 
an arson ring which is known to have 
caused more than seventy fires in Buf- 
falo and vicinity in the past three years. 
Six other persons were taken into cus- 
tody. Buffalo police predicted subse- 
quent revelations would give startling 
facts concerning a well organized arson 
business in which fees of $300 to $500 
were exacted for successful “touch-off” 
jobs. It is claimed complete evidence 
has been obtained including material used 
in the crimes of the ring. 





LONDON ASSURANCE CHANGES 


Frederick A. Johnston, superintendent 
of the loss department of the London As- 
surance, and C. B. Lefferts, cashier, re- 
tired from active service on July 1, hav- 
ing reached the age limit fixed for em- 
employes. M. F. Lucker, assistant head 
in the loss department for the last dec- 
ade, succeeds Mr. Johnston. Chauncey 
M. Depew, assistant cashier, who has 
been with the company since 1920, be- 
comes cashier. Mr. Johnston was with 
the London Assurance for nearly forty 
years, having come from Scotland in 
1891 to join the Western department at 
Chicago. Mr. Lefferts was in the cash- 
ier’s department since 1904. 
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Newark Skyscraper 
To Have Water Test 


UNDERWRITERS TO ATTEND 





Fire Department to Test Power of 
Water in Lefcourt Building, 37 
Stories High 





Local fire underwriters from all parts 
of New Jersey will witness a test which 
will be made by the Newark fire depart- 
ment on Sunday next of the department’s 
ability to cope with a blaze in the tallest 
skyscraper in Newark, the Lefcourt 
building, fronting on Raymond boule- 
vard. A 1,000 gallon water pump in the 
basement of the building will be tested 
for its capacity to send water to the top 
of the thirty-seven story building. The 
pressure at which the water reaches the 
roof through the high pressure system 
within the building will be gauged. 

Another check will be made on the 
pressure resulting from connecting water 
pumps from fire department engines 
through the standpipes outside of the 
building. The test is being made for the 
purpose of ascertaining if the Newark 
fire department has the equipment to 
handle a fire in the building, should one 
occur, particularly if it should break out 
on one of the upper floors. 

The building, which has just been com- 
pleted, is built as a fire resisting build- 
ing and is fully equipped with every 
modern fighting apparatus on each and 
every floor, including the tower on top 
of the building. 

Members of fire departments of near- 
by cities have been invited to witness 
the test and it is expected that several 
members of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters will be present. Fire Com- 
missioner Charles Kenlan of Newark will 
be present and a number of the city of- 
ficials will also be in attendance, 





20 YEARS AS STATE AGENT 





Arthur Lohmeyer Celebrates Anniver- 
sary With Aetna Fire; Backed as Blue 
Goose Grand Nest Officer 


Arthur Lohmeyer, Ohio state agent 
for the Aetna Fire and a prominent 
member of the Blue Goose, is being sup- 
ported by the Ohio Pond as a candidate 
for the office of Grand Keeper of the 
Golden Goose Egg when the elections 
are held at the Grand Nest convention 
at Rapid City in September. Mr. Loh- 
meyer last month completed twenty 
years as a fieldman for the Aetna and 
since 1924 has been Ohio state agent. 
He was recently elected a delegate of 
the Ohio Pond to the Rapid City meet- 
ing. 

Mr. Lohmeyer is a native of Balti- 
more, Md., and entered insurance with 
the German (now the Central Fire) of 
Baltimore in 1904. He became an in- 
spector for the Home, then an exam- 
iner for the A. G. Hancock General 
Agency of Baltimore and later traveled 
in that part of the country for the same 
office. On June 1, 1910, Mr. Lohmeyer 
became state agent in this territory fo: 
the Aetna Fire and in 1911 was trans- 
ferred under the jurisdiction of the home 
office in Hartford. In 1924 he went to 
Chicago to take his present post. 

Other than his connections with the 
Aetna Fire Mr. Lohmeyer is a past pres- 


-ident of the West Virginia Fire Under- 


writers’ Association, is now president of 
the Ohio Fire Underwriters’ Association 
organized the West Virginia Pond 0! 
the Blue Goose in 1922 and has been @ 
member of committees of the Ohio Pond. 





Utica Underwriters, Inc., Utica, N. Y., 
has filed a certificate in the office of the 
secretary of state increasing the number 
of shares of its non par value stock from 
100 to 200 shares with seventy-eight 
shares preferred stock $100 par value re- 
maining same as heretofore. Dunmore, 
Ferris & Dewey, First National Bank 
Building, Utica, are attorneys for the 
corporation. 
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When employees “borrow” your clients’ money 
to play the market and lose, will there be 
FIDELITY BONDS TO PAY THE LOSS? 


Fidelity Bonds afford year-round protection for the assured and year- 


round opportunity for the agent. Are you selling them — everyday? 


REMEMBER THIS: Your client is not properly insured unless he is fully insured. 

















CASUALTY COMPANY 
INSURANCE COMPANY Glens Falls, New York, Glens Falls, New Yor: INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Glens Falls, NewYork, Glens Falls, NewYork, 
CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH OFFICE 
175 West Jackson Boulevard 84 William Street 354 Pine Street 
nee Gaon 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








This is the age of mass production, 
of brainless systems, of lack of original- 
ity on the part of the individual and it 
is considered almost a crime not to con- 
form with the majority’s tastes and cus- 
toms. Many people actually dread be- 
ing considered as having any individu- 
ality in opinion or action. The Ameri- 
can people have from time immemorial 
been dosing their stomachs with ice 
water. I have maintained fairly good 
health by not drinking ice water for 
over forty years. But what a struggle 
it has been! 

Just today the following conversation 
took place in the coffee shop of a hotel 
where my tastes are not so well known. 
The waitress brought me ice water ac- 
cording to the ancient and honorable 
custom, and I said: 

“T want no ice.” 
founded, said: 

“You don’t want ice, sir?” 
horrified. I said: 

“T don’t want any ice.” And the wait- 
ress said (still persistent to have me 
give up the fool notion of not wanting 
ice). “No ice?” to which I replied: 

“For the love of Mike. NO ICE!” 

She went away probably thinking that 
the white-haired old jackass (myself) 
had fool notions that should not be in- 
dulged in. Quite a lot of conversation 
about a little ice but one that I have 
hed thousands of times. 

In this same restaurant I was being 
waited on by a waitress who, though 
good looking, was a dumbbell as to 
waiting, and I complained about her lack 
of service. The head waitress arched 
her evebrows and told me that she was 
good-looking, as if that excused her poor 
workmanship. 

It pained me to tell this particular 
female that I came into the dining room 
to be properly fed and not to admire 
female beauty. I asked her to send me 
an uglv girl if the good-looking girls 
were all poor waitresses. There is a 
time and place for everything, but when 
a man is hungry for food and efficient 
service the waitress’ good looks have 
nothing to do with the case. 

* * x 
Wants to Know Where Dad’s Home Is 

Having as my territory at one time 
all of New York state, Vermont and the 
Province of Ontario, I had to be absent 
from home months at a time. My little 
girl, about five years old at that time, 
was watching me pack my grip, and fi- 
nally asked me quite logically: “Papa, 
where do you live, anyway?” This same 
youngster, seeing her mother reading a 
postal with the picture of the old “fotel 
Iroquois at Buffalo from me, sara: “I 
guess that’s where HE lives!” These 
are what you might call bright sayings 
by a traveling man’s child. 

* * x 
Getting More Out of Life 

Some men’s minds are so moulded that 
they cannot weave any sentiment or ro- 
mance around a historical spot. To them, 
for instance, Ticonderoga ruins now re- 
stored at an immense outlay by the patri- 
otic Pell family were simply a lot of 
stones and rubbish on a promontory 
commanding the passage between Lake 
George and Lake Champlain. One of 
these geniuses buttonholed me one day 
as we were passing this historic spot 
and said: “So this is Fort Ticonderoga! 


The waitress, dum- 


Almost 


Well, well, I don’t see anything remark- 
able about a stone dump.” 

The sanie man would probably not see 
anything wonderful at Bunker Hill or 
at Gettysburg. This same type often 
met in my travels, would see nothing 
but so much waste horsepower in a 
beautiful waterfall, or so many cords of 
pulp wood in a beautiful forest. And 
would prefer jazz to real music, I sup- 
pose. 

What is there to life without ‘the joy 
we get out of romancing or sentimen- 
talizing once in a while. Productivity, 
graphs, fool questionnaires and sense- 
less rushing about is not all there is to 
life by any manner of means, 

ae ee 


Tribute to “Tom” Gallagher 


“Tom” Gallagher, of grandfather fame, 
was one of the older men when I came 
into the field in New York state. He 
was the friend of all likely young field 
men and they flocked to him for counsel 
and guidance. He was the kind of man 
that we called by his first name easily, 
if you know what I mean! 

“Tom” was probably the ablest and 
most popular, fieldman at that time in 
New York state, 1890 to 1899, when he 
went west to Cincinnati. 

To cultivate the German business and 
to be on good terms with German agents 
“Tom” had acquired a good working 
knowledge of German by hard study and 
personal contact with Germans. There 
are few men today who would undertake 
to study a foreign language to improve 
their business standing. Playing golf 
is so much easier. 

ee ae 
Correcting Daily Reports 


During last year, due to change in 
rules of the Rating Bureau, there were 
a great many minor violations of forms 
to be corrected and agents naturally 
chafed a great deal under the extra work 
entailed. A facetious agent at Glens Falls 
told a fieldman in the course of his con- 
versation that he had sent 9,000 daily 
reports to the stamping offices and that 
almost 3,200 had been criticized. 

oe a 


Old Time Co-operation in the Field 


Before the days of the adjustment bu- 
reaus, special agents used to help each 
other out on losses without pay. A cer- 
tain fieldman did me a favor along these 
lines and sent papers to me care of home 
office and the letter was inadventently 
opened by an officious clerk in the loss 
department. In the shuffle I was not 
notified, but a letter was written direct 
to my friend thanking him, ignoring me 
entirely. Back came the answer that 
he had done it to help his friend and 
not the company, that his friend meant 
something to him and the company 
mearit nothing. 

The correspondence finally reached the 
eyes of the big boss who saw the point 
and made it his business to set matters 
right, complimenting me on having such 
good friends. This friend is now a prom- 
inent official in a leading Philadelphia 
office. : 

The spirit of help and co-operation 
among the men in the field at that time 
does not now exist, more’s the pity. We 
are all too efficient and machine ridden 
nowadays to extend the hand of fellow- 
chip and help to our co-workers in the 


field. In my opinion the business is 
worse off without it. 


* * * 


When the City Special Was Viewed 
With Suspicion 


Among the older men in the field 
years ago were many who were excellent 
insurance men and fine fellows although 
some were steeped in prejudice against 
the man coming from the big cities as 
most of them came from up-state sec- 
tions. They were not as careful in their 
appearance as was the man bred in the 
larger towns and looked a little askance 
at the good dresser. 

One of them regarded me with sus- 
picion for many years but finally after 
about five years warmed up to me suf- 
ficiently after having spent a day to- 
gether on a difficult agency matter to 
say: “Well, Ed, when you first came 
out of New York I thought you were 
somewhat on the dude order, but you 
are ali right, anyway.” 

It took him five years to come to this 
conclusion, but it was worth while to 
me and he became a very warm friend 
of mine. 

This reminds me of a story I heard 


about the early days in the West, when 


a man was called a dude because he 
wore a clean starched collar week days. 
The gentleman I refer to has since long 
gone to his reward; he was an able man 
and a director of the Glens Falls, but 
like many of the men those days, who 
were about fifty years old in the 1890's, 
they could not over-ride their prejudice 
against the “city fellers” and thought 
that a man who did not eat with his 
knife and could differentiate between a 
fish or a butter knife and a steel knife, 
or who knew the difference between a 
well ordered bill of fare and just a ham 
and egg diet. was putting on airs, or 
in other words a dude, which in those 
days was a fighting word. 

T'll say this for them that they all 
grew wealthy on what they did not spend 
for luxuries, and a ten cent segar came 
under that head. But as ‘business men 
their type has not been equaled since 
and once they liked you they would lay 
down their lives for their friends. Thev 
were of a pioneer type who had forged 
their wav to the front over all kinds 
of obstacles through sheer courage and 
hard work. Many of them were the 
sons and grandsons of central and west- 
ern New York pioneers who had gone 
into the wilderness to clear the land in 
the early 1800's. 

* * * 


The Old Free Hotel Buses 


In former days all hotels, especially 
in the smaller towns, ran their free buses 
from the railroad station to their hotels. 
They were horse drawn—of course. the 
auto did not yet exist—and lighted by a 
smelly kerosene lamp, dreadfully cold 
and stuffy in winter. Some traveling 
men were always late when the bus was 
ready to go and the other traveling men 
commenced to chafe when they were 
delayed and would unmercifully guy the 
tardy one. 

The storv is told of a certain travel- 
ing man who always used to fill in the 
waiting time by some sarcastic remarks 
while we were delaved, that so-and-so 
had to kiss all the chambermaids good- 


bye: or that so-and-so had to change a. 


hundred dollar bill at the last moment; 
or that he was recuperating from last 
night’s poker party; or anything but 
the truth and that is that certain people 
never learn the value of time or being 
on time and never will, therefore, suc- 
ceed. 
* * * 


What the Deadly Cigarette Does 


My brother, an architect, and a wel! 
known and successful one, designer of the 
State Education buildings at Albanv, N. 
Y., the Hell Gate Bridge in New York, 
the Queensboro and Manhattan Bridges 
in New York, the Carnegie Technolocy 
School at Pittsburgh and many public 
buildings all over the United States. was 
standing in front of his house on River- 
side Drive, Manhattan, some years ago, 


supervising some changes in the facade 
of his property. 

He is constantly smoking or sucking 
a cigarette, especially while at work. A 
gentle looking man approached him, and 
noting his cigarette, said to him: 

“Young man, if you didn’t smoke ciga- 
rettes you would own that house instead 
of just doing the repair work.” 

“Sorry to disappoint you, sir, and to 
shatter your notions about the deadly 
cigarette, but I not only own this house 
and the one next door but I own them 
without a mortgage, all due to the dead- 
ly cigarette smoking, which soothes my 
nerves and makes me do better work.” 

Many of the older men will remem- 
ber him, as he addressed us at one of 
our summer meetings in 1909, lecturing 
to us for three hours without an inter- 
ruption on architecture and building, cov- 
ering a period of over 5,000 years, from 
about 3,000 before Christ to present time 
with lantern slides, illuminated by elec- 
tric light. We had no transformer handy, 
therefore he and I got hold of a make- 
shift transformer or whatever you call 
the gadget. 

After the meeting he had the whole 
crowd in the barroom for an hour or 
so .demoralizing them with a lot of 
stories he told of his four years at the 
Beaux Arts School in Paris, where he 
got his post-graduate course after grad- 
uating from Columbia. He certainly be- 
came very popular in the few days he 
was with us and was made an honorary 
member for life. His memory still ling- 
ers. 





TRADE ASS’NS PRAISED 





Sveaker at Chicago Convention Says 
Such Organizations Are Indispensable 
to Success of Business 
The services performed by trade as- 
sociations have become an almost in- 
dispensable factor in business success, 
Hugh P. Baker, manager of the Trade 
Association Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, told 
the members of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents at their fifteenth 
annual convention in Chicago recently. 
The trade association, he said, has be- 
come a permanent part of American bus- 

iness life. 

“Conditions are such in industry,” he 
declared, “that if for any reason the 
association serving a particular industry 
were wiped off thé map, in six months 
doubtless the industry would have to 
come together again for unified action 
in meeting its common problems. 

“There is plenty of evidence,” he con- 
tinued, “that the trade association has 
come to stay. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note the changing attitude 
of the bankers of the country toward 
trade associations. More and more the 
bankers are coming to determine the 
credit to be extended business men upon 
the basis of the ability of the business 
man to get together with his competitors 
for the sound upbuilding of the business 
or the industry of which he is a part. 
Bankers are less and less interested in 
the little fellow or the big fellow who 
thinks he can run his business off in a 
corner by himself without affecting his 
competitors or without affecting his in- 
dustry. The fact that the American 
banker is recognizing the importance of 
the trade association, is evidence enough 
that he thinks the trade association has 
come to stay. Another evidence of the 
permanency of the trade association 1s 
the fact that no large industry in this 
country is without a trade association.” 





FIRE ASS’N DIRECTOR DIES 


Judge Dimner Beeber, director of the 
Fire Association of Philadelphia and for- 
mer president of the Commonwealth 
Title Insurance & Trust Co. of that city, 
died suddenly at his home récently after 
having played golf at the Philadelphia 
Country Club. He was seventy-six years 
old and widely known in insurance cir- 
cles. 
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Globe & Rutgers 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 William St., New York City 

















LO 
JANUARY Ist, 1930 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds and Mortgages........................ $ 139,609.90 2 ERS ene eure meaner nent Dee $ 7,000,000.00 
ps S. esi rae ear oe err ee 44,315,436.03 
tv) , > - 
ction Hidedé: aad Oheeiie. 93,855,135.00 Reinsurance Reserve 26,803,146.42 
Cash in Banks and Office................. 3,784,621.70 Losses in course of Adjustment.... 12,122,958.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection... 7,216,343.56 ar 
Siaiieh Anemnei 446,013.79 Commission and other Items.......... 10,750,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation 5,000,000.00 
Losses ..... 40,716.40 
$105,991,540.45 $105,991,540.45 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS.__---_- $91,315,436.03 


Losses settled and paid since organization over $259,000,000.100 Losses settled and paid 1929 $17,513,631.10 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 


Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Hail, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Inland Marine Transportation, Parcel Post, Automobile, Aviation Insurance. 


Agents in Canada, Manila, Shanghai, London and Principal European Cities 





E. C. Jameson, President 


Lyman Candee, Vice-President A. H. Witthohn, Secretary 

W. H. Paulison, Vice-President - “A. G. Cassin, Secretary 

J. H. Mulvehill, Vice-Pres. and Secy. J. L. Hahn, Assistant Secretary 

J. D. Lester, Vice-President Scott Coleman, Assistant Secretary 


A. W. Taylor, Local Secretary 





Progress since Consolidation in 1899 


Assets Reinsurance Reserve Surplus 
i MA ose. $529,282.59 $26,832.54 $3,038.94 
| a. a a ae 3,932,447.83 1,753,038.09 1,256,146.92 
ee 0; 1 FS 5,255,362.12 1,936,224.86 2,365,363.37 
Bree; 9h, S008. i AS 10,178,345.13 3,532,023.67 4,769,684.89 
ee a en 42,765,374.55 16,593,764.16 11,361,311.89 
on IEE OE 67,922,096.58 20,265,572.73 24,161,943.85 
Me BO foe os, baer 0 3 71,740,996.83 21,162,599.90 25,610,575.98 
Me Se BME. 2 Ex. s vcc ee eee 80,193,738.67 21,794,727.64 29,514,699.03 
Te, 34, 1... eo a 98,190,644.96 24,332,695.62 37,252,917.34 


ee ek Se 105,991,540.45 26,803,146.42 44,315,436.03 
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Make The Schools Safe From Fire 


By IVAN ESCOTT, 


General Inspector, Home Insurance Co. 


Ivan Escott, general inspector of the 
Home, recently wrote some excellent ma- 
terial on common fire hazards in ows 
schools in “News from Home,’ the pub- 
lication of the Home group. His pro- 
gram on safety first in the schools fol- 
lows: 

Statistics show that for every new 
school house erected, two are destroyed 
by fire, and that an average of six 
schools are attacked by fire every day. 

Unfortunately, it seems to require 
some great tragedy like that at Babbs 
Switch, Oklahoma, to attract public at- 
tention to the parsimony practiced in the 
field of creating greater fire safety in 
the schools. 

Considerable progress has been made 
in the past in an endeavor to embody 
fire safety in the design of new buildings 
as well as in the improvement of exist- 
ing structures, but a large majority of 
schools in use today are not modern and 
offer so many special features for de- 
struction by fire that they are nothing 
short of charnel-houses, instead of places 
for human achievement. 

The use of the school as a social cen- 
ter for parties, dances, and public enter- 
tainment introduces the smoking hazard 
which, combined with carelessness, is a 
real fire menace. 

Gasoline, benzine, and other flammable 
liquids used in connection with technical 
courses; for internal combustion en- 
* gines and fire pots and bv the janitor for 
cleaning purposes, find their way into the 
schools in surprising quantities. 

While the majority of fires are as- 
cribed to defective installation and in- 
attentive operation of heating plants, im- 
proper disposition of oily mops, rags and 
waste material is a prolific source of fire 
and doubtless is responsible for the 
greater portion of the large number of 
losses of mysterious or unknown origin. 

A typical fire of this type occurred in 
the Richmond, Ind., high school which 
sustained a loss of $150,000 from a fire 
originating in the waste paper storage 
and baling room. 

A large proportion of preventable fires 
may be ascribed to carelessness or ig- 
norance on the part of the janitor. 
Therefore, it becomes incumbent upon 
the school authorities to select the prop- 
er type of man to perform the duties 
of janitor. 

Actuated by a sense of duty and a de- 
sire to serve the school officials, the 
Home and its associated companies are 
offering the schools of the country the 
services of its nationwide organization 
of fire prevention engineers and men of 
wide inspection experience in develop- 
ing plans for the safety of life and prop- 
erty. 

This service is furnished gratis and 
offers an opportunity for school officials 
to obtain practical suggestions for the 
elimination and safeguard of hazards. 

There have been numerous instances 








BOSTON’S ADVERTISING BOOK 

The advertising department of the 
Boston and Old Colony companies of 
Boston will issue soon in book form 
the excellent sales material for fire local 
agents which appeared serially in the 
“Accelerator,” the companies’ house or- 
gan, from October, 1927, down to the 
present time. The book is entitled “Ad- 
vertising for the Local Agent” and will 
be free to agents of these companies. 
The author is Raymond C. Dreher, bril- 
liant advertising manager of this group. 
The articles as they originally appeared 
were in direct response to requests from 
progressive agents all over the country 
who wanted to be told in non-technical 
language all about advertising and how 
they could best use this great force in 
developing their business. The new vol- 
ume will contain 150 pages, bound in 
orange and black. 


where a school building,-considered to be 
a fireproof structure, was uninsured and 
was badly damaged by fire. Among the 
most noteworthy may be enumerated 
such instances as the Technical High 
School at Fall River, Mass., which sus- 
tained a $600,000 loss. No insurance was 
carried because the building was believed 
to be fireproof. 

In addition to the responsibility of 
providing safe quarters for children, an 
obligation of a school official in holding 
a public trust, is to provide adequate in- 
surance protection. 


FOREST FIRE TRUCK SUCCESS 


A check-up of the work done by the 
new forest fire truck put into service 
on Long Island in March by the Con- 
servation Department shows that on 
twenty-three fires at which the truck was 
used the average area per fire was 5.1 
acres, which is only about one-eighth as 
large as the average per fire through- 
out last year. Commissioner MacDonald 
will ask the legislature of next year to 
purchase five additional trucks. 





ALLIANCE GENERAL AGENT 


The Alliance of Philadelphia has ap- 
pointed H. H. Taylor as general agent 
for Toronto and the adjoining district. 
He was until recently cashier and ac- 
countant for the Motor Union Insurance 
Co. 


1930 FIRE INSURANCE 

A negro woman walked into an in- 
surance office and asked if they sold 
fire policies. 

“We do,” answered the clerk. 
do you want insured?” 

“My husband.” 

“Then you want life insurance.” 

“No Ah doesn’t,” exclaimed the wo- 
man. “Ah wants fire insurance. Mah 
husband, he’s been fired four times in 
de las’ two weeks.” 


“What 





GREAT AMERICAN MANAGERS 


The Great American has appointed 
Nehring Bros., Inc., as branch mana- 
gers for New York City. They have of- 
fices on West 182nd street and do a 
large business in Washington Heights. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 


The Code Napoleon, in which the First Consul codified the 
civil laws of France in 1804, clearly implied the need for ade- 
quate insurance protection on the part of purchasers of homes 
or merchandise. . . According to the Code, the debtor was lia- 
ble to pay indemnity—though the property perished or was 
lost through no fault of his. 


* * * * * 


Today, insurance provides FULL PROTECTION at small 
cost. With complete confidence, agents of the Fireman’s Fund 
fleet sell fire policies and many other valuable specialized cov- 
erages, such as Explosion, Windstorm, and Aircraft Property 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


.... and affiliated companies: 


HOME FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, OCCIDENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


Fire— Marine — Automobile 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 
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London Institute 
Amends Jute Clauses 


BROADER COVER FOR ASSURED 





Purpose Is to Bring Jute Clauses Into 
Line with the Institute Cargo Clauses; 
Text of New Provisions 





The Institute of London Underwriters 
announces that as from July 1 the “Free 
of Particular Average Clause,” No. 3 of 
the Institute Jute Clauses, will be 
amended by substituting the equivalent 
Clause No. 9 of the Institute Cargo 
Clauses (F.P.A.), which reads: 

“Warranted free from particular av- 
erage unless the vessel or craft be 
stranded, sunk, or burned, but notwith- 
standing this warranty the assurers are 
to pay the insured value of any pack- 
age or packages which may be totally 
lost in loading, transshipment, or dis- 
charge, also for any loss of or damage 
to the interests insured which may rea- 
sonably be attributed to fire, collision, 
or contact of the vessel and/or craft 
and/or conveyance with any external 
substance (ice included) other than 
water, or to discharge of cargo at port 
of distress, also to pay landing, ware- 
housing, forwarding, and special charges 
if incurred for which the underwriters 
would be liable under a policy cover- 
ing particular average. Th's warranty 
shall operate during the whole period 
covered by the policy.” 

While this amendment is made largely 
to bring the Institute Jute Clauses into 
line with the Institute Cargo Clauses, 
such differences as are other than a re- 
arrangement of the wording are in favor 
of the assured. The words (“ice includ- 
ed”) do not appear in the current Jute 
Clauses, while the cover given under 
those clauses against loss during trans- 
shipment is more fully detailed in the 
new text as loss during “loading, trans- 
shipment, or discharge.” To make the 
new clauses consistent with the Insti- 
tute Cargo Clauses the words “each 
craft or lighter shall be deemed a sepa- 
rate insurance,” which are in the clause 
now amended, will appear in the new 
version at the end of Clause No. 1. 





DANSKE LLOYD IN TROUBLE 





Reinsurance Company Loses Heavily 
Following Frankfort Collapse and Gen- 
eral Depression in Direct Lines 
The Danske Lloyd which was reor- 
ganized only a year ago, is again forced 
to reorganize as it lost half a million 
Danish Kroner last year. The greater 
part of the capital is said to be lost. 
Part of the losses was due to the col- 
lapse of the Frankfort General last year. 
"he Danske Lloyd was primarily a rein- 
surance company and as results in the 
direct business in several lines especially 
fire, hail and automobile liability insur- 
ance were bad in 1929 throughout 
Europe with few exceptions this to- 
gether with losses through the Frank- 
tort failure caused the renewed difficul- 

ties of the company. 

A general meeting will shortly be held 
to decide whether the company is to be 
liquidated or whether the help of the 
Nordisk Re which saved the existence 
of the Danske Lloyd once before is to 
be asked. The reorganization would 
Probably be effected by writing off one- 
half of the capital and get new cash by 
Selling new shares in the amount of 
Kr. 500,000 to the Nordisk Re. 


TO SALVAGE WAR LOSSES 

The Italian salvage steamers “Artiglio” 
and “Rafno” have left for Brest and St. 
Pierre respectively in order to try to 
Salvage. valuable cargoes from steamers 
which were sunk during the war by Ger- 
man submarines. Last year they did 
Not succeed on’account of bad weather. 





REINSURERS ALLOWED PAPERS 





British Court Grants Request of Rein- 
surers for Ships’ Papers from 
Broker; Difficulties Arise 


A recent legal decision of importance 
was that of the British Court of Ap- 
peal in the case of Sir William Garth- 
waite (Insurance), Ltd. vs. Port of Man- 
chester Insurance Co., Ltd., in which 
Lord Justices Scrutton, Greer, and 
Slesser upheld an order of Justice 
Wright ordering the plaintiff to file an 
affidavit of ships’ papers in respect of 
eighty-nine claims on seventy-five ships 
under a reinsurance contract placed by 
Sir William Garthwaite (Insurance), 
Ltd., as_ brokers. 

There were close legal arguments, but 
the effect of the decision was that the 
re-insurers had a right to the affidavit. 
Since every marine insurance man 
knows how extremely difficult it is for 
the orginal insurer to supply his re-in- 
surer with such documents, it is obvious 
that this decision, while excellent law, 
creates a state of affairs which places 
the market in a quandary. If, for in- 
stance, an insurer settles a claim on a 
foreign steamer, and allows such papers 
as he requires to return to the assured, 
he would have difficulty in obtaining re- 
possession of those papers if, in the 
course of time, his reinsurers demanded 
them. Since, moreover, modern practice 
makes for some delay between the set- 
tlement of the original claim and the 
presentation of the claim on a re-insur- 
ance this difficulty is enhanced by the 
lapse of time which is inevitable, and it 
would seem that if it becomes a prac- 
tice for re-insurers to demand _ ship’s 
papers when a claim arises, some means 
of overcoming what is at present a great 
difficulty will have to be devised. 





ANOTHER GERMAN FAILURE 


After the failure of the South German 
Reinsurance and the Deutsche See of 
Berlin it was generally expected that 
the other companies of the Stettmund 
group would be affected. It was recently 
reported that the greater part of the 
business of the Brandenburg General 
was taken over by the Colonia Fire & 
Accident of Cologne. This was before 
the declaration in bankruptcy of the 
Brandenburg General which was made 
on June 14.. August Elter was appointed 
receiver. 





HUNGARY LIMITS COMPANIES 

In view of the still too large number 
of insurance companies in Hungary as 
compared with pre-war times the Union 
of Hungarian insurance companies has 
demanded an extension of the limitatiori 
of licenses for insurance companies. No 
new companies either domestic or for- 
eign can at present obtain licenses to 
take up business in Hungary. 


Questions Asked On 
Marine Examinations 


SOLUTIONS AND COMMENTS 





Model Answers Prepared After Quiz 
for Benefit of Those Taking 
These Courses 





The Metropolitan College of St. Albans, 
England, has taken the examination pa- 
pers given to students of the Chartered 
Insurance Instituted and prepared model 
answers to some of the more difficult 
questions. Some of these follow: 

Outline the procedure followed by a 
broker in placing an insurance on behalf 
of his client. 

When the insurance has been placed, 
what are the rights and liabilities of prin- 
cipal, broker and underwriter inter se with 
regard to the payment of premium and 
losses? 

What is a banker’s guarantee for pre- 
mium and when is it required? 

A broker, when placing an insurance 
on behalf of his client, must have dis- 
closed to him all material information 
in the possession of the client, and this 
information, together with any further 
information known to the broker, must 
in turn be disclosed bv him to the in- 
surer. The broker submits the particu- 
lars of the risk on a document technical- 
ly known as a “slip,” and supplements 
the information contained therein with 
verbal statements on any matters re- 
garding which underwriters may require 
information. The slip specifies the name 
of the steamer, voyage, or period of time 
covered, the interest, value and condi- 
tions. The insurer indicates a rate at 
which he is prepared to accept the busi- 
ness, and if this is satisfactory the rate 
is inserted on the slip, together with 
the underwriter’s initials and the 
amount he is prepared to accept. Usual- 
ly it is necessary for the slip to be sub- 
scribed to by several underwriters, and 
each in turn, if prepared to accept the 
risk, writes the line for which he is 
willing to be responsible and appends 
his initials. This procedure continues 
until the total amount required has been 
placed. The broker then sends his cli- 
ent a cover note, or combination cover 
debit note, showing the details included 
in the slip and the premiums, and in 
the former case awaits definite closing 
instructions, and in the latter case pro- 
ceeds to prepare the policy. 

When an insurance is arranged 
through a broker, the broker is directly 
responsible to the insurers for the pay- 
ment of the premium, the clause in the 
policy acknowledging receipt of the pre- 
mium being conclusive between under- 
writers and the assured, but not between 
underwriters and the broker. The in- 
surer, however, is directly responsible to 
the assured for the settlement of claims, 
and if the broker has authority from 
his client to collect claims, and these 
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are settled in account between the in- 
surer and the broker, the assured has 
a right of recovery from the insurer 
in the event of the broker becoming 
bankrupt before passing on the amount 
of the claim to the assured. This posi- 
tion may be avoided if the claim is set- 
tled by the insurer by payment of a 
separate cheque. 

In the case of hull insurance for time, 
payments of premium are sometimes 
made on a defined basis, one-fourth of 
the annual premium being payable at the 
inception of the risk, and a further one- 
fourth being payable at the beginning of 
each of the second, third and fourth 
quarters. As the broker is responsible 
to the insurers for the payment of the 
premium, it is usual for the assured to 
require the broker to give a banker’s 
guarantee that all instalments of pre- 
miums will be paid on the due dates, In 
turn the broker usually requires the as- 
sured to give him a similar banker’s 
guarantee, and, in addition, retains pos- 
session of the policy, upon which he has 
a lien until all instalments of premium 
have been paid. 


—_——. 


Notices of Abandonment 


What is meant by notice of abandon- 
ment? If the underwriter declines to ac- 
cept a notice of abandonment, what steps 
should the insured take? 

If the insured takes no further action 
in such circumstances, what effect would 
the notice of abandonment have upon the 
subsequent settlement of a claim under 
the policy? 

Is it necessary for an underwriter to 
give notice of abandonment to another 
underwriter who has reinsured a portion 
of his risk? 

Abandonment implies the complete 
surrender to the insurer of the insured’s 
interest in the insured property, and all 
proprietary rights incidental thereto, 
when such property has become the sub- 
ject of a constructive total loss, under- 
writers in consideration of the abandon- 
ment being required to pay for a con- 
structive total loss. 

When the insured desires to abandon 
his interest to the insurer, he must ten- 
der notice of abandonment. This may 
be tendered either verbally or in writ- 
ing, the latter being usual. It is cus- 
tomary for the insurer to decline the 
notice, and in order to enforce his claim 
it is necessary for the insured to issue 
a writ, the state of affairs existing at 
the time the writ is issued being that 
taken into consideration in deciding 
whether or not a constructive total loss 
has occurred. 

If the insured fails to issue a writ, 
then unless the interest subsequently be- 
comes an actual loss he can recover only 
for a partial loss. In practice, when de- 
clining notice of abandonment, insurers 
usually agree to place the insured in 
the same position as though.a writ had 
actually been issued, in order to avoid 
unnecessary litigation. Notice of aban- 
donment once accepted is irrevocable. 

No notice of abandonment is required 
to be given by original underwriters un- 
der a reinsurance policy. 





MANHEIM MERGER 


Absorbs Its Subsidiary, the Continerttale; 
Special Payment From War Funds 
From United States 

Reports of the merger between the 
Mannheim and its subsidiary, the Con- 
tinentale, also of Mannheim, Germany, 
have now been confirmed. Continentale 
shares will be exchanged against two 
Mannheim shares. There will be no in- 
crease in capital. On account of the bad 
underwriting results there will be no 
dividend paid for 1929. However, from 
the funds released by the Alien Proper- 
ties Custodian in the United States a 
special payment of 10% will be made to 
stockholders. The general meetings of 


both companies will be held on July 15. 
The Mannheim will probably discontinue 
its marine reinsurance business and cut 
down its fire reinsurance acceptances 
also. 
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Eugene F. Hord Executive V.-P. 
Of Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 


For Years a Prominent Figure in Eastern Casualty Field; Will 
Have Charge of Company from Rocky Mountains 
East; His Career 


President J. B. Levison of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Group announces the ap- 
pointment of Eugene F. Hord as execu- 
tive vice-president of the Fireman’s 
Fund Indemnity to have charge of the 
operation of the Eastern department of 
the company. The territory covered by 
the Eastern department will comprise the 
states east of the Rocky Mountains with 
the exception of those now under the 
jurisdiction of the head office. 

Because of Mr. Hord’s high standing 
in the business the appointment is an 
unusually interesting one. It means that 





EUGENE F. HORD 


another of the big fire groups will be an 
active factor in the casualty field. Mr. 
Hord is one of the most prominent and 
able of the casualty insurance men in 
this territory. 

The Fireman’s Fund Indemnity was 
announced in May by the Fireman’s 
Fund of San Francisco. It will write all 
casualty and surety lines throughout the 
United States, starting with a capital of 
$1,000,000 and a surplus of $3,000,000 upon 
completion of its financial program. The 
company will have the immediate advan- 
tage of the prestige and reputation built 
up by the parent company during the 
sixty-seven years of its existence. 

Mr. Hord’s Career 

Mr. Hord has been vice-president of 
the Standard Accident in complete 
charge of its casualty operations in New 
York City since 1925 and he has made 
an outstanding success in this position. 


Before joining the Standard he was res- 
ident vice-president and manager of the 
Maryland Casualty’s New York office, a 
post he had filled since 1914. 

He entered the casualty business in 
1897 as a stenographer with the Union 
Casualty & Surety Co. of St. Louis. His 
initial training was in the claim denart- 
ment of that company and later he be- 
came a member of the Maryland Casu- 
alty claim department in Chicago. Then 
he was made an investigator and had 
considerable experience with coal and 
iron mine losses. Eventually he became 
manager of the Chicago claim division; 
then manager of the New York claim 
division of the company. 

It was in 1910 that Mr. Hord was se- 
lected by the Travelers to reorganize its 
investigating department in New York 
City. A year later he was made the head 
of its investigating and claim depart- 
ments here. In that connection he trained 
a large number of men, many of whom 
have kept in close contact with him for 
years. He returned to the Maryland 
Casualty in 1914, 

Throughout his entire career Mr. Hord 
has taken a keen interest in conference 
and committee work. He is at present 
a member of the executive committee of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & Sure- 
te Underwriters; he served a few years 
ago as chairman of the New York City 
committee on acquisition costs. 





TO VOTE ON MERGER PLAN 





Merger of Georgia Casualty and Hud- 
son Casualty With Public Indemnity 
Awaits Stockholders’ Approval 


The merger of the Georgia Casualty 
and the Hudson Casualty with the Pub- 
lic Indemnity of Newark, announced a 
few weeks ago as in the proposal stage, 
has now reached the point where the 
respective boards of directors have ap- 
proved the move. There still remains 
ratification by the stockholders of the 
three companies and approval by the 
insurance departments of New Jersey 
and Georgia. Hudson Casualty stock- 
holders met on Wednesday, those of the 
Georgia Casualty will meet tomorrow 
and those of the Public Indemnity on 
July 15. 


DROPS P. C. DEPARTMENT 


The Federal Surety is discontinuing its 
Pacific Coast department on July 15 and 
in its place the Wallace, McLaren, 
O’Hara Co., San Francisco, has been ap- 
pointed general agents for California, 
Oregon, Washington and Arizona. It is 
understood that V. A. Hancock, resident 
vice-president; H. B. Jackson, northern 
California manager, and George D. 
Marcy, southern California manager, are 
no longer connected with the company. 
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E. J. Schofield Suggests 
New Set of Cost Rules 


BASED ON SERVICE RENDERED 





His Bretton Woods Talk Centers Around 
Agents’ Preparation for a New 
Era of Competition 





E. J. Schofield, vice-president, Stand- 
ard Accident, was one of the headliner 
speakers this week at the Bretton Woods 
convention of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents and, as usual, 
his message went over in a big way. 
Taking the opportunity to express his 
appreciation of the good work being done 
by today’s creative insurance agents, Mr. 
Schofield centered his talk around a sug- 
gestion for a new set of acquisition cost 
rules for casualty insurance. Without 
unduly decrying the present rules which 
have been in operation for several years 
and for the most part quite effectively, 
he feels that only in a general way do 
they begin to compensate an agent in 
accordance with the actual functions and 
duties which he performs. The point he 
made was that they “come more nearly 
compensating the agent in accordance 
with the particular title given to him 
rather than the particular service done.” 

For more than a year Mr. Schofield 
has had in mind an outline of a scheme 
which in his opinion, if adopted, would 
go a long way towards the accomplish- 
ment of the main object of commission 
control. “It is founded,” explained the 
speaker, “upon the theory that an agent 
is to be compensated in accordance with 
services rendered and not otherwise. 
Further it is based on the theory that 
any man who can, or does, perform a 
given service is entitled to the like com- 
pensation which is allowed others for 
that same service.” His plan was pre- 
sented as follows: 


To Be Based on Selling 


“The scheme has for its basis the ne- 
cessity for fixing the fair and equitable 
price to be paid for selling only. This 
price is to be fixed and settled in the 
insurance department of each state and 
not by voluntary agreement as between 
companies. Conference of agents and 
brokers, insurance carriers of all kinds, 
would be required to bring about the 
settlement of the figure which was to be 
paid for pure selling. By pure selling I 


mean merely the taking of an order for 
any kind of casualty insurance and the 
laying of that application on the counter 
of a general agent, branch office, or the 
home office of a company for further 
execution and work. You will bear in 
mind that the acquisition cost picture is 
divided into two parts: First, the pro- 
ducer’s commission of which we are now 
talking, meaning pure sales cost, and the 
field supervision work for which addi- 
tional compensation is given. 

“For each line of casualty insurance 
such a sales cost would be fixed as the 
basis. Thereafter, there would be fixed 
the allowable percentage which might be 
granted for various functions performed 
by the agent in addition to selling. If 
the agent, in addition to selling, per- 
formed all of the field supervision serv- 
ices which are required to be rendered 
on the risk, other than administration 
work for the home office, claims, audits, 
and inspections, then he would be en- 
titled to the full loading, whatever that 
might be, as put into the rate for the 
line. If the agent, in addition to sell- 
ing, performs services less than the full 
amount of field supervision work, then 
he would receive a corresponding com- 
mission for such work as he actually did 
perform. 


Three Classifications of Agents 


“In this way, a very definite scale of 
agents’ classifications could be made. 
Class A agents for any line would be 
an agent who performed all services of 
the company other than company admin- 
istration, claims, audits, and inspections. 
Class B would be an agent who did noth- 
ing other than sell insurance and present 
an application to be acted upon by a 
general agent, branch office, or company 
home office. Class C would be an agent 
who did less than Class A, but services 
greater than Class B, to be graded in 
accordance with scale of compensation 
as printed in the schedule made. 

“Every agent would be required to 
apply for a license to the insurance de- 
partment of his state for specified classi- 
fication. The agent applying for a Class 
A license would be required, for instance, 
under oath to specify that he had agreed 
and would perform all of the services 
required in connection with the risk 
written on lines for which Class A li- 
cense was provided. In addition to that, 
the company which that agent was to 
represent would likewise be required to 
represent under oath that such an agree- 
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Insurance Society 
Courses Shaping Up 


PLANS NEW CLASS FOR BROKERS 
L. F. Tillinghast Chairman of Casualty 
Division; W. H. Duff in Charge of 
Surety; Scope of Each 





Casualty and surety lecture programs 
for the fall and winter months are now 
in the course of preparation by the In- 
surance Society of New York with the 
prospects in view that the classes will 
have a better attendance than ever be- 
fore. Leslie F. Tillinghast, Great Am- 
erican Indemnity, has been selected as 
chairman of the casualty course, and 
Walter H. Duff, Hoey & Ellison, as 
chairman of the suretyship division. Mr. 
Tillinghast’s committee will include: for 
Part I—C. J. Haugh, National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, and 
Francis S. Perryman, Royal Indemnity. 
For Part I]1I—John E. Gossett, Travel- 
ers, and William MacInnes, American 
Surety and New York Casualty. Serv- 
ing on Mr. Duff’s committee are: M. L. 
Jenks, American Surety; Harry F. Legg, 
Continental Casualty; Martin W. Lewis, 
Towner Rating Bureau; James F. 
O’Hea, National Surety, and James R. 
Rooney, Indemnity Insurance Co. of 
North America. 

Scope of Casualty Courses 

A comprehensive treatment of the cas- 
ualty business, of its scope and nature, 
its organization, its problems and its 
practices, is planned in Part I of the 
casualty course. It is designed to pro- 
vide a broad knowledge of principles 
with which the student may approach 
the study of individual coverages. or of 
individual departments of casualty in- 
surance work, with an appreciation of 
their importance, of their inter-relations. 
and of their setting in the fundamental 
structure of the business. This course 
is a prerequisite to two courses which 
deal specifically with individual casualty 
insurance coverages. 

Included in Part III of the casualty 
program is one of the two courses afore- 
mentioned covering specifically the vari- 
ous coverages. This particular course 
deals with public liability, propertv dam- 
age liability. collision. steam boiler, flv 
wheel, engine, machinery. _ electrical 
equipment, plate glass, snrinkler leak- 
age, water damage and collision damage 
surance. Underlving hazards and the 
legal background, if any. are to be first 
thoroughly analyzed. Consideration is 
then to be given to policy conditions, 
classifications, inspections, underwriting, 
claim adjustments, rate-making. merit 
rating, prevention and other elements 
of the insurance transaction. The pur- 
nose is to equip the student with an in- 
timate knowledge of these particular 
branches of the casualty business. 

Fidelity and Surety Course 

The course covering fidelity and sure- 
ty embraces the history and principles 
of suretyship, together with the classi- 
fications, premiums and rates, organiza- 
tion of home office and field force, and 
Production of the various lines in suf- 
ficient detail to give the student the 
fundamentals and foundation upon which 
to gain a general knowledge of the bond- 
ing business. 

To the broker, the agent, the em- 
Dloves of brokers or agents. and to those 
engaged in the insurance business, this 
course will afford an opnortunity to ac- 
quire a working knowledge of the prin- 
ciples underlying corporate suretyship. 

Brokers’ Course New Feature 

_A new feature of the Insurance So- 
ciety’s program will be a course de- 
signed particularly for brokers and pros- 
Pective brokers. It will be divided into 
two parts—general and specific. The 
general lectures will describe the busi- 
Fn of insurance, its origin, historical 

evelopment, present organization and 

Scope; will present the fundamental 
Principles underlying insurance of all 
types; will deal with the several types 








New President 














H. L. CALLANAN 


H. C. Callanan, elected last week to 
the presidency of the Norwich Union In- 
demnity, enters the ranks of casualty 
chief executives with a fine record of 
achievement to his credit during his 
twenty-four years of service to the busi- 
ness. He has been with the Norwich 
Union Indemnity since its inception and 
has always taken an important part in 
its activities. Forty years old next month, 
Mr. Callanan may be considered one of 
the youngest of casualty company lead- 
ers. 





WILL MAKE GOOD BANK LOSSES 





Ed Mays, President of Robbed St. Louis 
Bank, Was Heaviest Loser With 
His Associates 

Ed Mays, president of the Grand Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, which was 
robbed recently when about to move to 
a new location, with his associates were 
the heaviest losers in the robbery. and 
they will assume all the losses, Mr. Mays 
has announced. 

The total loss was $925,000. Twenty- 
six of the individual box-holders, how- 
ever, had losses amounting to only $148,- 
000, and are fully covered under the 
bank’s blanket bond for $150,000 in the 
Fidelity & Deposit. = 

The other five persons and firms were 
all Mr. Mays’ institutions and associates. 
Three were organizations: the Grand 
National Bank itself. the Continental 
Life, of which Mr. Mays is president, 
and the National Indemnity Exchange. 
The other two losses were to men finan- 
cially interested in the Continental Life. 
Mr. Mays and his associates have under- 
written a guarantee fund to cover the 
loss to the National Indemnity Exchange. 


REVOKES AGENT’S LICENSE 

The New York insurance department 
has revoked the license issued to Moe 
Tosenh Tag, 1238 Simnson street. Bronx. 
N Y., because of failure to account for 
premiums collected. Taz was an agent 
of the Federal Life & Casualty. 











of insurance carriers, with all phases of 
the insurance transaction, with state su- 
pervision; and will consider the legal 
and practical position of the broker and 
the most efficient methods of conducting 
the business of a broker’s office: 

The aim will be to give the student 
a comprehensive idea of the insurance 
business as a whole and of his place and 
responsibilities in the business.. The re- 
maining lectures will deal specifically 
with insurance and bonding coverages in 
all departments of the insurance _busi- 
ness except ocean marine and life in- 
surance. Technical details will be avoided. 





















































Home Office, Rochester, N. Y. 


THIS FORGERY INSURANCE 
PROTECTS YOU « « > EVEN 


WHEN YOU CAN’T 


PROVE toss! 


, annual loss from check frauds is 
estimated at $300,000,000. Every soundly managed 
business carries forgery insurance to cover this hazard. 


A Standard Forgery Bond covers every contingency. 
It indemnifies the assured and his bank against mone- 
tary loss in connection with any check, draft, note, or 
any other written promise, order, or direction to pay 
a sum in money bearing the assured’s signature or pur- 
ported signature. This includes forgery of signature 
or endorsement, as well as alterations of amount, payee- 
name, etc. 


Reimbursement does not depend upon proof of loss. 
In many cases, such proof is impossible to obtain. On 
an inside job, for example, it is relatively easy for the 
forger to secure and destroy incriminating checks when 
they are returned from the bank. In all such cases, 
the General Indemnity Corporation accepts an affi- 
davit by the insured as sufficient proof of loss to war- 
rant immediate settlement. 


As a further advantage to the assured, this Corpora- 
tion originated a special merit-rating plan, by which 
users of approved check-writing instruments and/ot 
approved safety checks receive reductions ranging from 
5% to as high as 60% from standard premium rates. 


Because the Standard Forgery Bond issued by the 
General Indemnity Corporation of America offers ad- 
vantages to the insured which are unobtainable ‘else- 
where, many of the most important Forgery Bonds 
placed during recent months have been written by 
this Company. 


Local agents and brokers protected, of course. 


The General Indemnity Corporation of America 


New York Office, 217 Broadway 


Offices in all principal cities 
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Rickerd Tells Results 
Of Proving Ground Idea 


WHERE AD CAMPAIGNS GET TEST 





Standard Accident Advertising Manager 
Develops His Story From “Abe” 
Lincoln Anecdote 





C. E. Rickerd, advertising manager of 
the Standard Accident, in his latest 
message to insurance agents, develops an 
interesting story on the value of adver- 
tising co-operation from an “Abe” Lin- 


coln anecdote. It seems that a neigh- 
bor once asked the Great Emancipator: 
“How do you buy a horse?” And the 
drawl ng response was: “Well, first of 


all I go see the horse.” 


Mr. Rickerd looks upon this as first 
class advice, applicable to all ages—past, 
present, future—and, standing alone, con- 
taining enough meat for several ser- 
mons. He says that not even the most 
gullible individual in the 
think of paying money 


world would 
for a horse he 

Similarly he feels that 
agent should exercise the 


had not seen. 


the insurance 


same care in the selection of his adver- 
tising. “Do you see your ‘horse’ before 
you buy it?” he asks. 


General Motors “Proving Ground” 


Developing his story further the 
Standard Accident ad manager refers to 
a most interesting section of land in De- 
troit known as the “General Motors 
Proving Ground” where that great auto- 
mobile organization subjects its products 


and the products of its competi- 
tors to the most stringent tests im- 
aginable. If errors are found steps 


are immediately taken to correct them. 


By so testing its products, Mr. 
Rickerd points out, the General Mo- 
tors Corp. is able to go to its 


dealers and say, truthfully, “These cars 
are the best than can be manufactured 
for the money. You can safely recom- 
mend them to your customers. We'll 
stand behind you with a written guar- 
antee.” 

Mr. Rickerd then asks: “Why should 
not every insurance company establish 
a Proving Ground for advertising? It 
involves no elaborate organization work. 
It costs little. But it conclusively proves 
beyond even a penumbra of doubt 
whether or not the company advertis- 
ing is worth what the agent pays for it, 
whether it is the type that will bring in 
a good return on his investment or is 


just so much woodpulp covered with cab- 
alistic symbols and decorative effects.” 


Test Campaigns Worth the Effort 


The Standard Accident’s experience in 
running such a Proving Ground service 
has enabled its advertising department to 
arrive at certain conclusions of consid- 
erable help in the preparation of “tail- 
ored advertising.” Says Mr. Rickerd by 
way of explanation: 

“When a folder, or letter, or blotter 
is finished and ready for production, a 
few hundred are printed in advance and 
sent into Wayne county, Mich. They 
are not, however, sent out haphazardly, 
but are keyed in groups. For example: 
Group 1 will consist of a folder sent in 
a plain envelope, hand addressed, hand 
stamped. Group 2 will consist of the 
same folder, sent in a company enve- 
lope, type addressed, meter stamped. 
Group 3 will consist of the same folder, 
hand addressed, meter stamped. Group 
4 will consist of a folder and a per- 
sonalized sales letter. Group 5 will con- 
sist of a folder and a printed insert. 
Group 6 will consist of a sales letter 
alone. All sorts of variations and com- 
binations are possible, and we have used 
as many as twenty d'fferent types of 
mailings in a single test campaign. 

“When the returns from the test cam- 
paign are all in from the Proving Ground 





A NEW YORK agency 
wanted to open for 
business on the Monday 
morning following ap- 
pointment. Telegraphic or- 
der for imprinted supplies 
was received at 11:30 Sat- 
urday morning, one hour 
before our quitting time. 


We put the problem up to 
our Supply Department: 
an we equip this agency 
by Monday morning? The 
answer was, “We'll try.” 


At 1:30 that afternoon 
requisitions were complet- 
ed. The entire force worked 
steadily all afternoon and 
evening, voluntar- 
ily sacrific- 
ing their half holi- 
day plans. 


When finished it 
was too late to 
secure a wagon to 








Cooperation at all times, regardless ( 
of effort involved 


































any agency. 


money involved. 


CHICAGO ‘ 


haul the material to the rail- 
road station. —Two employees 
had cars and these were both 
loaded to capacity. One broke 
down. 
loaded and carried to the rail- 
road station a mile away, 
reaching there at 10:45 P. M. 
The material was checked in 
and loaded down into the last 
car for New York. Our em- 
ployees watched the material 
safely in the cars before going 
home. 


The 
were delivered to the new 
agency on Monday morning 
in time for them to open for 
business. 


Such service, carried through 
every department of our or- 
ganization, means much to 
It is evidence of Home Office under- 
standing and appreciation of an agent’s problems and 
of a willingness to cooperate with each and every 
agent at all times, regardless of time, effort and 


Continental Assurance Company 
Continental Casualty Company 


Its contents were un- 


supplies arrived and 


ILLINOIS 








we are able to arrive at accurate and 
authoritative conclusions regarding the 
class of mailing which most appeals to 
the prospects; whether they are more 
interested in a letter that is hand ad- 
dressed or type addressed; whether bril- 
liant colors or more neutral tones should 
be used in folders; the comparative value 
of humorous and serious copy; the head- 
line which appeals most; the value of 
printed enclosures; the value of sales 
letters when enclosed with a folder; the 
type of advertising which appeals to a 
housewife, and the type which appeals 
to a business man; the day on which 
the material should be mailed to pros- 
pects; the order of mailing the pieces in 
the campaign and the class of prospects 
to whom the advertising should be sent. 


Valuable Points Picked Up 


“The extremely valuable points which 
we have picked up from our various test 
campaigns conducted on our Proving 
Ground include such interesting informa- 
tion as the fact that the sooner a cam- 
paign is followed up by the agent, the 
better his chances of selling the pros- 
pect; and that a business man will im- 
mediately register interest if a direct- 
mail piece is sent him in a plain enve- 
lope, addressed in feminine handwriting 
and bearing an ordinary stamp (if you 
like, you may scent these .. . an added 
lure!). 

“Pieces sent to homes should, on the 
other hand, be business-like and bearing 
a return address. A housewife, strange- 
ly enough, prefers her advertising with- 
out frills, and, if interested, will do more 
for your cause by showing it to her hus- 
band in the evening than the piece alone 
would do if sent direct to the male mem- 
ber of the household at his office. Mail- 
ings should never go out on Saturday 
or on the 14th or Ist of the month, for 
obvious reasons. The best days for 
mailing are Wednesday or Thursday, and 
while the envelope must be extremely 
neat, the more informal it is, without 
offending good taste, the more interest 
it arouses. 

“Of course, the use of a testing ground 
often results in the gathering of some 
highly depressing information and the 
Standard Accident has many times been 
forced to scrap thousands of folders be- 
cause they could not pass‘the Prov'ng 
Ground test! But, despite this fact, we 
feel that the value of our testing ground 
is immeasurable, and to it we owe much 
of the success that, reports declare. has 
attended our ‘tailored advertising’ direct- 
mail pieces.” 





BLITZ & O’KEEFFE EXPANDS 





E. J. Gallmeyer, Realtor, Joins Promi- 
nent Fort Wayne, Ind., Agency 
As Vice-President 
Blitz & O’Keeffe, Inc., prom‘nent in- 
surance agency of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
made a further step ahead when on 
July 1 E. J. Gallmeyer, prominent real- 
tor and civic worker, joined the firm as 
vice-president. The agency is. to be 
known from now on as Blitz, O’Keeffe 

& Gallmeyer, Inc. 

It will be remembered that Messrs. 
O’Keeffe and Blitz combined their re- 
spective insurance agencies on March | 
to form the present firm. Mr. O’Keeffe 
had been in the business for twenty 
years, eight of which have been spent 
in Fort Wayne. Mr. Blitz has seen 
thirty-five years in the field. 

With the coming of Mr. Gallmeyer the 
agency will operate as both insurors and 
realtors, taking on additional office space. 
The new partner is president of the Fort 
Wayne Real Estate Board and promi- 
nent in many of the town’s civic activi- 
ties. 


AGENCY INCORPORATES 


The G. E. Kaiser agency in Paterson, 
N. J., has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital’ of $100,000. The incorporators in- 
clude Maurice F. Karp, Isadore Silik 
and E. E. Fischer, 
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Examination Questions Answered 
By Students In Surety Course 


PART II 


A further group of questions answered 
by surety students in the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York course last winter 
are presented below. This group involves 
consideration of fidelity bond claims, fed- 
eral and public official bond claims, bank- 
ers’ and brokers’ blanket bond claims, 
forgery and securities blanket bond claims, 
court and judicial bond claims. The 
course was given under the leadership of 
George E. Hayes, Union Indemnity and 
New York Indemnity vice-president, who 
is the president of the Society this year. 


Q. 1. Peter Nobisco was employed as 
general bookkeeper, cashier and clerk in 
an office and had complete charge of the 
receipt of funds, the crediting of them 
to the customers’ ledger accounts and 
the banking of the funds. He was under 
bond, the bond indemnifying his em- 
ployer against loss sustained through any 
act on his part of larcenv, embezzlement, 
theft, wrongful abstraction or wilful mis- 
annl cation or forgery. The bond was 
effective as of Januarv 1, 1928. 

When Nobisco was hired his employer 
knew he had been discharged five years 
before for stealing, and that he had 
repaid his former employer the amount 
taken. This was not revealed to the 
surety company. On April 30. 1928, the 
employer discovered that Nobisco had 
collected $3,222 from a customer and that 
he had not credited this customer’s ac- 
count on the books. This collection was 
made February 1, and he had eluded de- 
tection by falsifying the monthly state- 
ment sent to the customer, that is to 
say, by deducting the $3.222 from the 
customer’s statement while the books 
clearly showed that the customer owed 
a sum $3,222 greater than was shown on 
the statement sent to him. When con- 
fronted with these facts, Nobisco con- 
fessed and the surety company was no- 
tified. 

You are an adjuster for the surety 
company and the employer does not in- 
form you as to his knowledge of No- 
bisco’s prior default. The employer ex- 
plains to you how the loss occurred and 
requests immediate payment of the full 
amount. As a representative of the 
company, however, you insist upon talk- 
ing to Nobisco. He admits that he is 
short the full amount of the claim. You 
request a complete audit but the em- 
plover refuses, claiming that the con- 
iession is sufficient evidence. 


How Loss Should Be Treated 


(a) Do you think the surety company 
should pay this loss? 

A. The question presumes you do not 
know that the employer has concealed 
knowledge of Nobisco’s prior default. A 
denial of liability therefore could not be 
made for this reason. As a general rule, 
however, a surety should not pay upon 
“n unsupported confession because such 
evidence is not conclusive. Confessions 
may be obtained under duress or upon 
Prom'ses which will invalidate them. 
While it is true Nobisco has failed to 
credit a customer’s account, without an 
examination of the books and a complete 
audit this might be the result of an 
error, or the wrongful credit might be 
the result of a large number of defalca- 
‘ions in smaller amounts extending back 
beyond the coverage afforded by the 
bond. 

(b) You later ascertain from Nobisco 
that the emplover knew about his prior 
defalcations. Would this constitute a 
valid defense of the claim, and could you 
Successfully resist a suit on the bond? 

A. It is the duty of anyone applying 
for insurance or suretyship to reveal any 
facts which, if known. would cause the 
Surety company to reject the risk. Of 
course, knowledge of prior defalcation 
will cause the company to reject .the 


risk, and hence is a complete defense 
to any claim on the bond. 


Q. 2. Albert Bumble was selected 
county treasurer, entering upon the du- 
ties of his office May 1, 1928. The stat- 
ute required that he furnish a bond for 
the faithful performance of his duties 
and safely keep and account for all the 
money coming into his possession during 
his term of office. The S. Surety Com- 
pany wrote the bond. Mr. Bumble col- 
lected $1,640,000 in taxes during his first 
year of office and deposited this sum in 
three different banks. At the beginning 
of his second year of office, the Citizens 
Bank, in which he had deposited $250,- 
000, failed. The Citizens Bank had been 
considered perfectly sound by a number 
of citizens with whom Bumble had con- 
sulted... The county immediately makes 
claim under Bumble’s bond for the 
$250.000. The penalty of the bond is 
$500,000. 

(a) You are an adjuster for the S. 
Surety Company. Do you think the 
surety is liable? Would you advise the 
company to pay? 

A. On the facts as stated the surety 
would be-liable. The mere fact that a 
treasurer who is custodian of tax moneys 
deposits moneys in a bank does not re- 
lieve him of liability. 


Where Lawyer’s Argument Is Not Valid 


(b) Assume that in your investigation 
you discover that the statute, in pursu- 
ance of which the bond was given, con- 
tained a provision that the treasurer 
could upon application to the board of 
supervisors, require them to designate 
certain banks as depositories, and that if 
this were done the statute further re- 
lieved the treasurer of any liability 
through the failure of such banks. 

Assume further that Bumble did not 
make this application. You discuss this 
with him and his lawyer. His lawyer 
claims that it would have been ridiculous 
to have applied to the supervisors for 
such designation as they were inexperi- 
enced and ignorant men, and that the 
men from whom Bumble sought advice 
and who told him the bank was a very 
strong one were among the most capable 
citizens of the town. He states that 
their opinion was worth more than any 
opinion the supervisors would have 
given and that his client, therefore, is 
not liable. Do you think this a valid 
argument. or do you think Bumble is 
liable? Do you think Bumble would 
have been liable if the supervisors had 
designated the bank? 

A. The lawyer’s argument is not valid. 
It is the duty of the treasurer to com-~ 
ply exactly with his duty as prescribed 
in the statute, and if the statute pre- 
scribes the thing he is to do to obtain 
a proper designation of the bank and he 
does not do this, he remains liable. The 
mere fact that he did other things not 
prescribed by the statute which might 
in fact be better than the procedure pre- 
scribed by the. statute has nothing to 
do with the case. 

Q. 3. Robert Smith, a paying teller of 
a bank, noted for his long service, ac- 
curacy and honesty, is one day short 

The surety company has a Form 
No. 3 B.B.B. on the bank and the bank 
puts in a claim for the full amount. It 
is admitted the shortage is in excess of 
the normal shortage. The surety com- 
pany is of the opinion that this may be 
due to error on the teller’s part. Smith 
states that he knows of no error, and is 
unable to explain the shortage. No one 
else was in his cage on that day. The 
bank takes the position that it is in- 
cumbent upon the surety to show the 
error if there was one, or else pay the 
amount. The surety company takes the 
position that it is up to the bank to 
prove -its claim and to do so it must 


show there was no error. Who is cor- 
rect? 

A. The bank is correct in its posi- 
tion, The bond provides that the surety 
shall not be liable for shortage in the 
tellers’ cages due to errors and that any 
shortage in excess of the normal short- 
age shall be assumed to be due to error. 
This places the duty of establishing that 
a shortage is due to error upon the 
surety and unless the surety can show 
that the shortage resulted from error it 
will have to pay. 

(b) It was later found that Smith had 
paid out $700 on a $100 check and that 
the customer had taken the $700 know- 
ing he was only entitled to $100 but 
denies he received the extra $600. Is the 
$600 loss claimable? Did the customer 
commit any crime against the bank in 
taking the $600? 

A. It has been held that a person who 
receives an overpayment of money in 
change, knowing that he was overpaid 
at the time and retaining the money and 
using it for his own purposes is guilty of 
larceny, and we would say that the cus- 
tomer in this case was guilty of lar- 
ceny, hence the surety is liable. 


Liability Under “In Transit” Clause 


Q. 4. (a) A bank sent a messenger 
with some negotiable bonds to another 
bank in the same city. The messenger 
negligently put the bonds in his outside 
pocket and when he arrived at his des- 
tination they were gone. The bank 
claims the loss under their B.B.B. Form 
No. 8 bond. Should the surety pay? 

A. The surety would be liable. The 
“in transit” clause in the bond makes the 
surety liable for loss simply resulting 
from the negligence of the messenger. 


(b) Suppose the securities were worth 
$150,000 and the bond required the bank 
to send two armed guards with the mes- 
senger. No armed guards were sent be- 
cause the man at the bank who had 
charge of the matter was dishonest and 
in collusion with a band of robbers. The 
robbers knew the messenger would be 
unguarded and held him up. The surety 
denies liability because of the lack of 
guards but the bank points out that their 
employe was dishonest and caused the 
loss. Who is right? 


A. This is the case of Keane Taylor 
vs. National Surety Co. It was held in 
that case that although the employe who 
had charge of sending out the guards 
was dishonest and in collusion with the 
robbers, still the surety was not liable 
because the requirement as to the 
armed guards limited the dishonesty 
clause in the bond. 

Q. 5. Edward Black, a criminal, learns 
that Frank C. Rogers, a_ respectable 
business man, is away on a vacation. 
Rogers owns an attractive home and 
Black looks up the title record, discov- 
ering that the house is unencumbered. 
He learns from the title record the name 
of the person who sold the house to 
Rogers, and makes out a deed which pur- 
ports to be the deed taken by Rogers. 
He forges the names to the deed, ob- 
tains certificate that the taxes are paid, 
and buys an abstract of title from an 
abstract company, representing himself 
as Rogers. He then takes these instru- 
ments to a mortgage company and, still 
representing himself as Rogers, obtains 
a mortgage loan of $10,000 on the home. 
The mortgage company makes ont a 
check for the amount, payable to Frank 
C. Rogers. The check is drawn on the 
First National Bank, the mortgage com- 
pany’s bank, where Black has been car- 
rying an account for a month under the 
name of Frank C. Rogers. He takes the 
check, endorses it as Frank C. Rogers, 
and deposits it to his account. He later 
withdraws all the funds. 

Rogers returns and notifies the mort- 
gage company that the mortgage is 
forged. The mortgage company makes 
demand upon the bank for the payment 
of $10.000 on the grounds that the bank 
cashed a check with a forged endorse- 
ment. The S. Surety Company has a 
Form No. 8 B.B.B. on the bank which 
indemnifies the bank against loss in cash- 


ing checks with forged endorsements, 
and the bank notifies the surety. 

Do you think Black committed forgery 
by signing Rogers’ name on the back 
of the check? If your answer is “yes,” 
do you think the bank is liable to the 
mortgage company for the $10,000? Do 
you think the S. Surety Company is lia- 
ble to the bank if the bank pays the 
mortgage company? 

Forgery Not Committed 

A. Black did not commit. forgery by 
signing Rogers’ name on the back of 
the check, although under almost any 
other circumstances it would have been 
a forgery. Some cases have held that 
this would be a forgery but that the 
bank would not be liable to the mortgage 
company. In either case, of course, the 
bank is not liable and the surety com- 
pany would not be liable to the bank 
if the bank paid the mortgage com- 
pany. 

The reasons for this lie in the fact that 
while the mortgage company made the 
check payable to Rogers it intended that 
the person before it, namely Black, 
should obtain the funds. Payment was 
made to an impostor and it was the duty 
of the mortgage company to ascertain 
if the person requesting the check was 
actually Rogers. 

The courts also invoke the equity rule 
that where one of two innocent parties 
must suffer, the one whose act causes 
the loss must bear the loss. Here both 
the mortgage company and the bank 
were innocent but one of them must 
needs stand the loss and the mortgage 
company made the loss possible through 
its own acts. This is not true of the 
bank, therefore, the mortgage company 
must bear the loss. 

Q. 6. Mr. Smith was guardian of his 
sister’s child, and the surety company 
was on his bond for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties. As guardian he 
became possessed of real estate mort- 
gages to the amount of $50,000 and a 
promissory-note of $5,000 given to the 
sister as evidence of a loan. The note 
was overdue and had been for more 
than five years. -Smith was in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing hairpins. He sold 
the mortgages for their full value and 
put the money in his business, thereby 
enlarging it. He did this in order that 
more interest could be earned for his 
ward, as his business had always paid 
8% and the mortgages paid only 6%. 
Women adopted bobbed hair and the 
hairpin business failed, paying only 20c 
on the dollar. Smith also failed to bring 
suit upon the note until it had run out 
under the statute of limitations. 

A claim was made against Smith and 
the surety for $55,000 less the 20c on the 
dollar received from the bankruptcy 
court. Smith said he had acted in the 
utmost honesty and good faith. He 
stated that he had never heard of the 
statute of limitations, and thought his 
business a sounder investment than the 
mortgages. He claimed that the surety 
was not liable. 

Do you think he was right? Was the 
surety liable? 

A. No! It is the duty of a fiduciary 
to collect on outstanding obligations and 
invest the funds according to law, and 
Smith would be liable if he allowed the 
statute of limitations to expire upon the 
note, for he would be derelict in-»his 
duty. 

The surety is liable. The law provides 
quite specifically as to how a guardian 
or other fiduciary may invest the funds 
of the trust estate. If he invests other- 
wise than in strict compliance with the 
requirements of law he is liable for ally 
loss sustained through his failure to per- 
form his duty. The mere fact that he 
was honest and well intentioned has no 
bearing upon the matter. A guardian 
may never invest the ward’s estate in a 
business of his own. Lure of greater 
income to the ward is no excuse. 


MERCHANTS’ MUTUAL IN VA. 

The Merchants’ Mutual Casualty of 
Buffalo, which is associated with the 
Guardian Casualty, has been admitted 
to Virginia. 
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W. F. Moore, Noted as 
P. G. Rater, Passes Away 


40 YEARS IN CASUALTY FIELD 








Will Be Remembered for His Stabiliza- 
tion of Plate Glass Business 
in 1917 Crisis 





William F. Moore, noted plate glass 
rating expert, passed away at his home 
in Sayville, Long Island, last Saturday 
at the age of 72 after a long illness. Mr. 
Moore had seen forty years of service 
in the business and his passing was sad 
news to the many close friends he had 
made during his long and active career. 
The funeral was held Monday afternoon. 

Mr. Moore’s first insurance experience 
was with the Fidelity & Casualty in 1890 
after receiving his education at the Poly- 
technic Institute, Brooklyn. In this com- 
pany he advanced to the post of superin- 
tendent, later joining the United States 
Casualty as vice-president and general 
manager which post he held up until 1901. 
For the next sixteen years Mr. ‘Moore 
served the New Amsterdam Casualty as 
its president, resigning in 1917 when that 
company was acquired by Baltimore in- 
terests. 

Made Reputation As Plate Glass 
Rater 


Mr. Moore’s outstanding work in the 
casualty field was accomplished in 1917 
when the plate glass insurance business 
had become demoralized. Mr. Moore 
sized up the situation and brought order 
out of chaos by organizing a rating bu- 
reau to which practically all the compa- 
nies writing plate glass insurance be- 
came subscribers. When this bureau was 
formed all the companies were losing 
money on the line and the total premium 
volume had dropped to less than $4,500,- 
000 


Under Mr. Moore’s administration of 
the bureau and his re-establishment of a 
stable rate level, the premium volume in- 
creased to $16,000,000. It has since lost 
about a third of that volume as a result 
of rate competition with the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers. 

Mr. Moore was also manager of the 
Plate Glass Insurance Exchange of New 
York, and at a meeting of its governing 
committee on Monday, a resolution was 
adopted expressing the deep personal 
loss sustained by each of the members 
and recording their appreciation of the 
ability with which he had handled the 
exchange’s affairs and the great work he 
had accomplished for the plate glass 
business as a whole. 





G. M. MESSEBERG ADVANCED 





Franklin Surety Places Him im Charge 
of Its Home Office Liability De- 
partment; His Career 
After successfully representing the 
Franklin Surety as mid-town borough 
agent for the past year, George M. Mes- 
seberg has been placed in charge of the 
liability department at the home office. 
Mr. Messeberg has been in the business 
for the past sixteen years and has built 
up a reputation as a liability underwrit- 
er. He was connected with the New 
York office of the Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of North America for eight years. 
His experience well fits him for his 
new duties with the Franklin Surety. 


ELECTED TO BOARD 


Frank E. Burke and Harold V. Smith, 
vice-presidents of the Home of New 
York and the Southern Surety, its casu- 
alty running mate, have been elected to 
the directorate of the latter company. 


ENTERED IN 33 STATES 
The Home Indemnity has recently 
been licensed in Louisiana and Wyo- 
ming, making thirty-three states in which 
the company is entered. 











FREDERICK K. GASTON MOVES 
Frederick K. Gaston, Inc., has removed 
offices to 100 East Forty-second street, 
New York City. 


D. St. C. Moorhead Is 
Promoted To Third V.-P. 


NEW RANK IN U. S. CASUALTY 





Has Served Company With Distinction 
Since 1914; Retains Present Post 
As Secretary 





Donaldson St. C. Moorhead, who has 
made a fine record with the United 
States Casualty since he joined the com- 
pany in 1914, has been advanced to the 
office of third vice-president and in ad- 
dition will continue to hold the post of 
secretary to which he was elected in 
February, 1926. Mr. Moorhead’s ap- 
pointment to this new rank comes as a 
result of .the expansion of the United 
States Casualty this year, including its 
entry into the fidelity and surety field. 

A native of Minnesota and educated 
at the University of Minnesota, Mr. 





D. ST. C. MOORHEAD 
Moorhead’s first experience in the busi- 
ness was in the agency field at Min- 
neapolis, specializing in bonds and com- 


pensation insurance. He came to New 
York City in 1914 as field assistant of 
the United States Casualty in its metro- 
politan district handling especially com- 
pensation lines. In rapid succession Mr. 
Moorhead was promoted to be assistant 
manager, then manager in charge of the 
metropolitan office; made second assist- 
ant secretary of the company in Feb- 
ruary, 1920; then assistant secretary in 
March, 1924, in charge of personal acci- 
dent and health business which post he 
occupied for four and one-half years. 

Since that time while acting as secre- 
tary Mr. Moorhead has been particularly 
identified with supervision of the agency, 
accident and health and metropolitan de- 
partments, also assisting President Ed- 
son S. Lott in the preparation of anti- 
mutual articles and representing the 
company as a member of the governing 
committee of the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters for 
several years past. He was elected chair- 
man of this committee last year. 

Mr. Moorhead is one of the most lik- 
able men in the business and has made 
a host of friends in the casualty and 
surety field. Aside from his ability as 


_ an underwriter he is known as a writer 


on insurance subjects, having won the 
first prize in a contest conducted by the 
Maryland Casualty a few years ago for 
the best essay on “Why Young Men and 
Women Should Enter the Casualty and 
Bonding Business as a Life Work.” 


BEHA IS BANQUET SPEAKER 

James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel, National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters, was the principal 
banquet speaker at the Bretton Woods 
convention of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents this week. 
Mr. Beha’s address under the title of 
“Self-Determination Insurance Wise” 
went over big. 





E. J. Schofield’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 32) 


ment and condition had been provided 
and would be maintained. 

“In the event it was discovered later 
that the agent who had been supplied 
with a Class A license did not perform 
the functions which he had represented 
he would perform, then his license would 
be subject to cancellation, and the li- 
cense of the company, having knowledge 
of that condition, would also be subject 
to cancellation, thus punishing two par- 
ties, a condition which has never ap- 
peared in any other set of rules so far 
as I know. 

“Foreign companies would then be ad- 
mitted to the state under distinct agree- 
ment that they would operate under the 
acquisition cost rules as set forth, and 
licenses would be issued to their agents 
upon their reauest. under those condi- 
tions as named. 

“This might not be a perfect setup or 
solution but it does show some of the 
way towards compensating the agent for 
actual work done and not for title 
granted.” 

Sees a New Era of Competition 

In his address Mr. Schofield stressed 
that the business of insurance has en- 
tered an era of competition that has 
created an entirely new and different 
setup. He pointed to the creation of a 
new kind of insurance agent known as 
the creative salesman. Describing him 
he said: 

“He is a man who can go out and 
create business where business never 
before existed. It calls for men who can 
use their heads as well as their feet: men 
who can see opportunity and seize it and 
turn it into profit. It is one of the 
greatest businesses in the world because 
it holds the greatest opportunitv for 
service and for profit to any intell’gent 
man who is willing to pay the price. The 
price which the salesman pavs in the 
form of time and money devoted to 
training and preparation for a life’s work 
is less than that required in manv other 
walks of life, such as the legal profes- 
sion. engineering, or medical. Those 
professions are very often well along in 
vears before they can begin to taste the 
fruits of real success. A salesman, how- 
ever. can run the gamut of training, ap- 
prenticeship and salesmanship and reach 
a large measure of success in a few 
brief years. 

“The onportunity which the salesman 
has for the development of polish and 
general knowledge is tremendous. He 
comes in contact with all the keen minds 
of all businesses and all professions, and 
from each he gathers his grain of knowl- 
edge and of profit. He has the wonder- 
ful opportunity of contact with other 
minds, the opportunity of making new 
friends and to broaden knowledge of 
people and of things. Every call pre- 
sents a new situation. His interest has 
little chance to lag. His job is anything 
but monotonous. But, above all this, he 
has as a salesman a peculiar advantage, 
which is the opportunity for helping to 
make this world a better place in which 
to hve, * *:* 

“The salesman of today does not sell 
groceries or insurance—he sells ideas 
concerning groceries and ideas about in- 
surance. In order to do this, he is re- 
quired to know about the business in 
which he is engaged. As competitive 
conditions become more acute and the 
fight for business more keen, the man 
who knows the most about what he is 
selling and about the problems of the 
man he is selling to is bound to come 
out on top.” 

The Force of Personality 

The Bretton Woods gathering was im- 
pressed by Mr. Scofield’s statements on 
the force of one’s personality in the 
business of selling. He said: 

“Personality makes people want to go 
out of their way to help you because 
it is you. Personality makes them glad 
to see you when you call. Personality 


makes them listen sympathetically to 
your story instead of being cold and 
skeptical. 


Personality makes a little 


H. F. Weissenborn Dies 
Suddenly At Home 

WAS TAKEN ILL DURING NIGHT 

Vice-President and Eastern M of 


Insurance Securities in Poor Health 
For Year 











Henry F. Weissenborn, vice-president 
of the Insurance Securities companies 
and manager of those companies in the 
Eastern division, died at his home in 
Maywood, N. J., on Tuesday night. He 
had been in poor health for a year, the 
truoble being with his heart, but it was 
not generally known. 

_After attending the Insurance Securi- 
ties convention in New Orleans in Janu- 
ary he took a rest for some time at a 
Gulf Coast resort. 

Mr. Weissenborn was in his office in 
Maiden Lane on Tuesday of this week 
but did not complain that anything un- 
usual was the matter with him. On 
Tuesday night he went with his family 
to the movies and shortly after retiring 
he complained of feeling ill and three 
hours later he was dead. 

The funeral will be held on Saturday 
afternoon, 2:30 o'clock, Presbyterian 
Church, Maywood, N. J. President W. 
Irving Moss and Vice-President Mike M. 
Moss will attend the funeral. 

Had An Active Career 

Mr. Weissenborn started his insurance 
career in 1903 with the Great Eastern 
Casualty then under the management of 
Louis H. Fibel. He advanced rapidly in 
that company, gaining experience in both 
claim work and underwriting. He be- 
came assistant secretary in 1913, and 
later in 1920 when the Union Indemnity 
reinsured the Great Eastern Casualty 
Mr. Weissenborn joined the Union In- 
demnity as resident secretary of its East- 
ern department. 

With the rapid increase of the com- 
pany’s business Mr. Weissenborn was 
promoted to vice-president of the Union 
Indemnity and its running mate, the 
Northwestern Casualty & Surety. In 
November, 1924, he was placed in direct 
charge of the eastern department. Under 
his leadership the eastern department 
has steadily increased its volume of good 
business with a minimum of overdue 
premiums. 








business grow into a big business. It 
makes the man of:average ability a top- 
notcher. It makes life more worth- 
while because it fills it to overflowing 
with good friends. Personality is not 
necessarily born with you, it may be 
developed. It is developed by seizing op- 
portunities, doing others a good turn, 
not with the thought of placing them 
under obligation, but for the sheer de- 
light of helping others, Schooling your- 
self to be thoughtful is the first move 
towards the acquirement of personality.” 
Sees “Spirit of the Neighbor” Reborn 
_ Rounding out one of the best talks 
in his career Mr. Schofield emphasized 
in closing: “My observation of men and 
their conduct at meetings such as this, 
which I have attended all over America 
during the last year, has led me to the 
conclusion that the insurance business 
man of today is being re-baptized with 
the old-fashioned spirit of the neighbor. 
For reasons which seem to me very sim- 
ple and based on motives which are very 
natural, he seems suddenly to have come 
to the realization and to the apprecia- 
tion of the fact that in the acceptance 
of the responsibilities of the neighbor 
and in the acceptance of the privileges 
of the neighbor he has found the very 
source and the very beginning and the 
very basis of the most precious thing 
in all business, which is good-will. * * * 

“The problems of today are no harder 
than the problems of yesterday. As 2 
matter of fact we have at our command 
a greater and a stronger force included 
in the various organizations which may 
be set against these problems, and which, 
if brought into co-operative action, will 
make the solution of the modern prob- 
lems easier than has been the solution 
of the past problems.” 
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Sell the Banks on Bank Street 
and Better Your Bank Balance 


Bangs need many of the same forms of insurance as other businesses, and, 
in aidision, they need Bankers’. Blanket Bonds, Bank Burglary and Robbery, 
Hold Up, Check Forgery, and Safe Deposit Box Insurance. Wherever there 
is a bank there is business for the agent, and he will find that by 


selling the banks on Bank Street he will better his bank balance. 


Tae INDEPENDENCE CoMPANIES 


CHARLES H. HOLLAND, President 
HOME OFFICES, INDEPENDENCE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 








Corroon & Reynolds, Inc., Manager 


These Companies maintain Human Relations with their Agents, Brokers and Policyholders 
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J. C. Onderdonk Joins 
Bankers Indemnity 


STARTS ON JULY 21 AS V.-P. 





To Be In Charge of Burglary and Plate 
Glass Dep’t; Formerly With 
Royal Indemnity 





J. C. Onderdonk, Jr., formerly with 
the Royal Indemnity as head of its 
burglary department, is joining the Bank- 
ers Indemnity on July 21 as vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the plate glass and 
burglary activities of the company. Mr. 
Onderdonk will be charged with the ex- 
tensive development of these lines, hav- 
ing made an outstanding record as both 
a producer and underwriter. 

A graduate of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Commerce, Mr. Onder- 
donk’s first experience was with the old 
Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Co., 
now the Metropolitan Casualty. He 
then entered the general agency field, 
being placed in charge of the office of 
H. Weatherby & Co. in Englewood. In 
1920 he joined the Norwich Union In- 





J. C. ONDERDONK 


demnity as loss adjuster in its burglary 
department. 

Subsequently Mr. Onderdonk was pro- 
moted to be superintendent of the bur- 
glary and plate glass department in 
which capacity he served until 1929 when 
he resigned to become superintendent of 
the burglary department of the Royal 
Indemnity and Eagle Indemnity which 
position he is leaving to join the Bank- 
ers Indemnity. 

He has built up a wide acquaintance 
in the burglary and plate glass fields 
which will be invaluable to him in his 
new post. 





SURVEYS MUTUAL TREND 





William MacInnes Sees 35 State Consti- 
tutions Prohibiting Such Insurance on 
Property of Communities 
Thirty-five state constitutions contain 
provisions preventing communities in 
those’ states from insuring property in 
mutual companies, according to a survey 
made by William MacInnes, manager of 
the automobile division of the American 

Surety and the New York Casualty. 

Commenting on these provisions, Mr. 
MacInnes says the principle involved is 
the same everywhere and appears to ap- 
ply equally well to all forms of mutual 
insurance. He declares further: “The 
fact that the citizens of certain states 
have placed in the constitutions of those 
states a proviso that the states cannot 
pledge the credit of their people in con- 
nection with mutual insurance appears to 
be a very cogent reason why an indi- 
vidual should not take upon himself the 
responsibilities assumed by the purchase 
of mutual insurance.” 


L. DE LA M. EARLE DIES 
Louis de la Montague Earle, a promi- 
nent insurance broker. died last week at 
his home in Orange, N. J. He was en- 
gaged in the insurance field for more 
than twelve years. 





TOWNER INTERPRETS RULING 





Says Conway Decision on Public Con- 
tract Bond Rates in N. Y. Doesn’t 
Mean Reduction 


The Towner Rating Bureau has issued 
a memorandum by way of explanation 
of the decision on contract bond rates 
in New York state made by Judge Al- 
bert Conway before he retired as super- 
intendent of insurance. Pointing out 
that newspaper reports of a reduction 
in these rates are inaccurate and mis- 
leading, the Towner Bureau Says: 

“On July 30, 1930, Albert Conway, su- 
perintendent of insurance of New York, 
rendered his decision in the matter of 
rates for contract bonds, hearings on 
which have been had before the depart- 
ment since last March. The existing 
manual classifications and rates for fed- 
eral and private contracts in this state 
are unchanged. On nublic contracts for 
the state of New York and political sub- 
divisions thereof the rate of 1% for 
construction class B, and one-half of 
1% for class A, as now printed at Man- 
ual page N. Y. 73, are affirmed. The 
only change on public contracts is that 
the exception heretofore made for Buf- 
falo, Lockport, Yonkers and the Port 
of New York Authority no longer ap- 
plies. 

“Class B construction contracts cov- 
ered by this decision generally do not 
carry liability for contractors’ debts to 
material men and, accordingly, the 1% 
rate has been effective on them for sev- 
eral years and this remains unchanged.” 





DISHONESTY IN QUIET TIMES 





Losses Due to Employes Not Limited to 
Boom Periods, B. J. McGinn 
Warns Business Men 


_Quiet periods of business are produc- 
tive of dishonesty among employes just 
as in boom times, B. J. McGinn, vice- 
president of the American Surety, has 
warned American business men. 

“Defaulters are not born but made,” 
says Mr. McGinn. “The exigencies of 
the moment frequently start an other- 
wise honest employe to ‘borrow’ from 
one account or another with the inten- 
tion of making good on the ‘loan.’ In 
all times, speculation of one sort or an- 
other has been a primary cause of the 
stealing of the first dollar. 

“A quiescent stock market fools many 
defaulters,” says Mr. McGinn, “and the 
insidious manner in which it has worked 
on the emotions of many young men is 
no less tragic because the amounts of 
money which they have been able to dis- 
sipate have perhaps not been so great 
as in good times. Ignoring the in- 
stances of defaulters who were tangled 
up in the stock market since long be- 
fore last fall, there are numbers of here- 
tofore honest employes who have been 
taking the first dollar since the first of 
January. <A dull stock market is not 
the way to make quick profits and with 
stolen funds in dull stocks or even sink- 
ing ones, there is a tremendous tempta- 
tion to try one’s luck in other stocks 
with the hope of averaging better.” 





F. B. BURDSALL JOINS F. & C. 


The Fidelity & Casualty has recently 
appointed F. B. Burdsall as _ bonding 
manager in its Philadelphia branch of- 
fice succeeding J. Dallas Smith who re- 
signed to go with the Globe Indemnity. 
Mr. Burdsall comes to the F. & C. di- 
rectly from the Massachusetts Bonding 
where he served for a period of eighteen 
years, from 1912 to 1930. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with all ramifications of 
the bonding business. 





DULL ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT 


Floyd N. Dull was formally elected a 
vice-president of the Continental Casual- 
ty at the monthly meeting of its board 
of directors. Mr. Dull, who resigned 
from the Commercial Casualty a short 
time ago, has been assigned executive 
duties with the Continental at New York 
in full charge of its operations here. 


Casualty-Surety Mid-Year Survey 
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the true situation, students of economic 
trends say, because a downward trend 
in business was noted several months 
before the crash last year. It cannot 
be denied that the material shrinkage 
of security values will have its effect on 
company surpluses. On the other hand, 
a beneficial effect of the stock market 
decline is that it has stopped the often 
unwise launching of new companies. And 
although business is undoubtedly slow, 
some people are inclined to think that 
it is worse than it really is. 
Stone’s Slant on Market Crash 

This is the note struck in a communi- 
cation from E, C. Stone, United States 
manager of the Employers’ Liability, who 
reports to The Eastern Underwriter that 
‘if the five months’ figures of the Em- 
ployers’ Group are any criterion we shall 
end up six months of the year consider- 
ably ahead of the same period of 1929.” 
Discussing the peculiar psychology be- 
hind the public’s reaction to the stock 
market decline, Mr. Stone says: 

“Everybody’s eyes prior to last Oc- 
tober were focused on the stock mar- 
ket; many people were in it, too many, 
unfortunately; but whether or not a man 
actually was in it, his eyes were on it. 
He got accustomed to picking up the 
newspaper every day and looking at the 
stock market quotations. Oftentimes, 
when he hadn’t any money in it, he was 
figuring out how much he might have 
made had he been in it. He was deluged 
with stories by his friends who were in 
it and made a lot of money. In other 
words, his mind was about half on the 
stock market and half on his business. 
He was judging of conditions by what 
the stock market showed. Naturally 
buoyed up by the tremendous increases 
in prices, he assumed that everything 
else was going along in the same way. 
His general viewpoint was that of a boy- 
ish optimist, 

“Then the collapse came and from be- 
ing a boyish optimist he became a senile 
pessimist—everything was wrong, every- 
thing is going wrong. He sat around 
and moped in his office and bewailed the 
former days. The depressing effect of 
the stock market collapse has been enor- 
mous. That was the effect on the aver- 
age man, and the number of people who 
were thus affected was altogether too 
much, 

Forget the Depression; Get Busy 


“There were a number of thoughtful 
souls, however, who said: ‘If times are 
harder, I am going to get out and think 
harder and get busier. I decline to be 
depressed. I certainly will not sit around 
talking about it. I will not mope; I 
will go out and get busy.’ Whenever 
you find a man like that, you will find 
that his production has increased over 
last year. One of our enterprising 
agents who has gone upon the principle 
of not moping but thinking harder and 
working harder, has increased his busi- 
ness 60% over last year. 

“The result is, he goes out and gets 
the business of his own customers (those 
that have always been his), but in addi- 
tion he finds a greater source of busi- 
ness getting because the customers of 
the fellow who mopes are available to 
him; in other words, he increases his 
clientele. 

“He increases his business, too, be- 
cause when times are hard the average 
business man needs this insurance more 
than ever. When the time arrives that 
a man’s chance of making money in his 
business is small, when his net profits 
are decreasing all the time, business pru- 
dence calls for him to be more careful 
about his insurance, to be certain that 
his insurance is more secure, to be sure 
that the service that he gets from his 
companies is of the best; he looks into 
his insurance wants more; he analyzes 
them more carefully—to the extent that 
he really needs insurance and he is go- 
ing to get it in the best companies.” 

Mr. Stone stressed that this is the 


type of message which he has been 
broadcasting throughout his entire orga- 
ization this year. It is his feeling that 
it is falling upon fertile soil if the re- 
sults the Employers’ Group is getting 
are any criteria. Mr. Stone said further: 

“Whether or not we get results, I be- 
lieve that this is the present philosophy 
of the wise insurance man. It may be 
that I am too much of an optimist, but 
a long experience with rather hard, ad- 
verse conditions in my own personal line 
has convinced me that the only way for 


~ a wise man to do is, when times are 


hard or difficult, to think a little harder 
and to work a little harder. Generally 
he gets up such a momentum in those 
hard and difficult times that it carries 
him well through the times that are eas- 
ier and more prosperous.” 

Fidelity and Surety Conditions 

As far as fidelity and surety conditions 
are concerned the companies are far 
from optimistic. Although some of them 
have gone ahead in volume the majority 
are behind. Only a few of the metropoli- 
tan offices in New York City can point 
to increases for the first six months of 
this year. 

Losses, particularly in the fidelity and 
depository bond lines, have been heavy 
as a result of the market crash. Al- 
though this situation was expected late 
last year and discounted in advance, un- 
derwriters hoped that the market would 
not take another radical turn for the 
worse as it has in the past two months. 

One executive told The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that he was not in favor of 
any loosening up on underwriting re- 
quirements because the business was 
harder to get. He feels that new laws 
having to do with the surety business 
now in effect in some of the states, place 
such severe restrictions on the compa- 
nies that underwriting leniency is inad- 
visable. In discussing the future pros- 
pects of the construction industry, one 
of the big sources of income for surety 
companies, this executive was frank in 
his opinion that there had been too much 
ballyhoo earlier this year on the anticl- 
pated construction program. “We are 
still waiting for it to materialize,” he 
said. 

He concluded: “We had a lively sea- 
son for new business the first two or 
three months of 1930 but are now en- 
tering a dull period. I feel, however, 
that the missionary work now being 
done will have its return in the fall 
and winter. Judging from the_predic- 
tions made by statistical organizations, 
we may expect that the actual low point 
of the current depression will be reached 
during the present month. The fall 
months then should show at least a fair 
degree of seasonal improvement and as 
a result our business should make a fair- 
ly good showing by the end of the year. 


FIDELITY & CASUALTY CHANGES 
Milton M. Johnson, special agent of 
the Fidelity & Casualty in charge of 
agency development in suburban tert! 
tory, was reecntly promoted to take 
charge of the development of new agents 
in the New York City office of the 
company. ; 

C. J. Fitzpatrick is a new special agent 
in the metropolitan office of the F. ¢ 
C., having been assigned to the tert 
tories of Westchester, Putnam an 
Dutchess counties in New York an 
Fairfield county, Connecticut. 


GOES ON 6% DIVIDEND BASIS 

The American Motorists of Chicag% 
the stock company member of the James 
S. Kemper fleet, has gone on a 6% = 
nua! dividend basis by the declaration 0 
a 1%% quarterly dividend paid July !st- 

The American Motorists was ak ge" 
ized in March, 1926, with a capital 0 
$300,000 and assets,.of $500,000. Its an- 
nual statement to the Illinois insuranc¢ 
department of January 1, 1930, showe 
$500,000 capital and assets of $2,728,681. 











